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SUMMER RESORTS. 





THE OCEAN HOUSE, 


NEWPORT, R.I., 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


CHITTENANGO 





White Sulphur Springs, 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 

First-class Hotel, with every requisite, 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, 
New York, Proprietor. 


will open 
late of Everctt House, 


The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK ON THE HUDSON, N. 1 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED | 


JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the 
best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proptfetor. 
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_YOR Kk, 8S 
What is Home without an Organ? 


And what will an Organ now be, without a copy 
of DITSON & CO.’S new, delightful, complete col- 
lection of Reed Organ Music, called the 


ORGAN AT HOME! 
Every Organ aeeds it! The 


rgan at Home! Best collection for Reed 
° gans! 200 not dificult pieces, 
80 or G an-ised that no dull music is in them : 

the org i n, smooth, legato style used, but 
asan organi 


light Z 


at Home should be cheerful, 
ma staccato mnsic is not excluded. At 


present heOrgan in a Home is often silent for 


ome music is not provided for it. Here is 


h me-like, easy, familiar, new music, 


at hoi M. in every nation, in fact all kinds by 


whom 
posers, 
The publishers take pride and pleasure in pre- 
senting such a superior book to the public, and 
believe it worthy to be at Home in every family. 


Price, Boards, $2.50 ; Cloth, $3.00; Full gilt, $4.00. 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
Cc. H, Ditson & Co,, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE ALAXY 


Meets the Wants of Every Member of 
the Family. 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- 
CLES BY ABLEST WR.TERS. 

IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS SHORT STORIES IN EACH 
NUMBER. 

IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF 
LITERATURE. 

IT IS A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! | w 
Price 35 Cents per Number 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICK. . $4 PER YEAR 


4 verybody considers the best com 











Send for Prospectus. 


SHELDON & CO., 


CILBERT F.- DAVIS, 
Corner Pine and William Streets, 


has for sale WINES and BRANDIES imported by the 
late Gilbert Davis. 


Also, fresh OLIVE OIL from Lucca, and old-fash- 
ioned ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA. 


Mark G. C. I. (Governor of f Coney Island.) 
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Write ap a Price List to J. HM. JOHNSTON, 
N 


179 Smithficld St,  tayey 1 Pa. 

Breech. Loa Shot Guns, #40 to #300. Double Shot 

Hane, 85 ¢ B3to 4 SinglaG em Bose. > e i 
to B20. stols, to an 

Fishing T Tackle, &c. roe discounta to Acalers or clubs. 

rmy Guns, Revolvers, ete., bought or traded for. Goods 

sent by express C.0.D. to be examined before paid for. 





EPOSIT TO-DAY in the SAVINGS 
| ANK Chartered by the United States 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 13 BLEECKER ST. 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
SAML. L. HARRIS, Manager. 


Howard Association, Philadel hia, 
Pa. An Institution having a high reputation for 
honorable conduct - as essional skill. Acting 
Surgeon, J. S. . Essays for 
Young Men sent on a charge. ' Address, HOWARD 
— No. 2 South Nénth St., Philsdelaiis 

‘a, 














PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
854 Washington St. > Boston. 


TILE 


PATENT 


ARION PIANO 


1S NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 


Address the A 
East 14th 8treet, New York City, 


ORG "ANS of 
WATELS’, a/ Pyne gored low prices for 
cash, or part cash, anc 

payments New 7% Octave first-class 

all modsrn improvements, for $275 cash. 
$55, $75. Double-Reed Organs, $1003 
4- ST OP, $110; 8B-STOP, $125, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE and PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY ORGAN. 
a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VoIceD, (he EFFECT 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIL- 





will hen 100 PIANO 


is SUPERB. Terms LIBERAL. 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. Agents Wanted, 


MOODY'S 


for Perforation into 


the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
wrevent alteration — 
The point » iplied 
and pene the 
fibre of the 
cannot be removed 
F by chemicals. The 
check is pr forward by the a action of the 
lever of the machine. Price 
“J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trivity Building. P.O. Box #28, New York 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 










ending Saturday, June 2st, 1873, will close at 
this office,+n We ednesday, alg AM. 
11 A.M., 


. on Thursday at | 
and on Saturday ‘at 10 and 11 A.M. 


T. L. JAMES, Postmaster. 








rion Piano Forte Company, No.5 


OFFER { Horace Waters & 
4 son 481 toy 
first-clas ase. a 2. tnctudig 


baiance in small monthly 


Organs 


It is produced by 


RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
ILLUSTRATED 
A liberal | of the best she has ever written. 








| 
| 


EUREKA STAMP | Milibank—ete, 


Checks, Drafts, &c., | 


i 
paper,and * had such an enormous sale 








| shine—'Lena Rivers— 














G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK.: 


es 
PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 
A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 


Fawcett. Handsomely printed and bound in cloth, 
price $1.75. 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thankegining het in verse, by Mrs, N. S. 
Emerson. Embodying th e famous ballad of “ Betse 
and I are Out.” Beautifully printed and bound, 

price $1. 

Prine sweet and touching poems with which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims as 
author of *‘ Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor- 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, ‘‘ How 
Hueband and I Made up, ” which Is even better than 
“Betsey and I are Ont.’ 


OLIVER TWIST. 


Published this week, Oviven Twist, finely illus- 
trated, printed and bound. Price, $1.50, Formin 
volume 2 of the new edition of Charles Dickens 

Works, known as 


‘6 Carleton’s New Illustrated Edition.” 


Pickwick Parers was published last month, 
OLiveR Twist is just ready, and Davip CorrErrigLp 
will be out next month. 


This beautiful new illustrated edition of the Works 
of Charles Dickens, has, from the start, taken its 
stand at the head of all other editions, and is growing 
more and more popular, being universally conceded 

to be the handiest and cheapest edition issued, cither 
in this country or Europe. 


ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


A capital new book by the famous Western Rail 
Road man SterHe Situ. Containing a varied and 
interesting budget of humorous and pathetic sketches, 
rhymes, romances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railwi ay Men, ete. Just the 
sort of book for travelle rs, and even for stayers-at- 
home. Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 

A delightful new novel, by Mary J. Holmes. One 
The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Snn- 
Marian Grey—Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Mande—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
—Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethel) n’s Mistake 
Price $1.50, 





CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing inte: 
land, of Georgia, author of 


est by Mrs, Westmore- 
; The art Hungry,” which 
Jast year. 

Hon. Alexander Stevens says of this new novel : 
** CLIFFORD TRovr, in my opinion, is quite an im- 
provement upon ‘Heart Hungry.’ 1 think it will 
greatly add to the alr udy extensive reputation of the 
author.’ Price $1 7%. Also. a new, uniform edition 

f *‘ Heart Hangry,” price $1 7. 








EB™ These book sare beantifully bound—rold ever 
where—and sent ‘y mail, postage free, ou receipt 


HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week | Price, b 


G. W. CARLITON & CO., Publishers 
(Under the Fifth Aver ue Hoiel,} 
Mudisou Syca* New Yorr 
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HILLS." ARCHIMEDEAR,”|° 


LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 





Mies <. 


This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 
that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). The only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, & beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily operated by a 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20, ; 12-inch, 
$22; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28-inch, 
pony, 8110; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large luwns, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to 4 give perfect satisfuciion. We chal. 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


. ‘ . ’ 

Hills Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 
COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 

For sale by B. K. BL 188 & SONS, % Park P ‘lac e, N. .Y. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 













Presents a re- 
cord of success 
uuparalleledin 
the history of 
Sewing Ma- 
chines. Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“DOMESTIC” S. M. Co. New York. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


Forall the purposes of a FamilyPhysic, 
CURING 
Costiveness, Jaundice, 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, 
Dysentry,Foul Stomach 
and Breath, Erysipelas, 
Headache, Piles, Rheu- 
matism, Eruptions and 
Skin Diseases, Bilious- 
ness, Liver Complaint, 
; y, Tetter, Tumors 

and Salt i heum, Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, as 

a Dinner Pill, and Purifying the Blood, 

are the most * congenial purgative yet erfected. 
Their effects ghuntatly show how much they excel 
all other Pills. They are safe and pleasant to take, 
but powerful to cure. They purge out the foul hu- 
mors of the blood; they stimulate the sluggish or 
disordered organ into action ; and they impart health 
and tone to the whole being. They cure not only 
the every day complaints of every body, but formi 
dable and dangerous dise: Most skilful physi- 
cians, most eminent cle men, and our best citi- 
zens, send certificates of ‘cures performed and of 
great benefits they have derived from these Pills. 
They are the safest and best physic for children, 
because mild as well as effectual. Being suyar 
coated, ig are easy to take; and being purely 
vegetable, they are entirely harmless, 















PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 
Sold by: all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


A GREAT, CHANCE, FOR, AGENTS, 


ng, with 
achance to make 85 to 820 per day selling | ¢ 
our new 7-strand White ze Clothes Lines ? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson River Wire 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 
or 16 Dearborn St. ( hicago, Ill. 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished in Elizabeth. 
Apply by letter or personally to 
8. J. AHERN, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y., 


Ur at his resdence, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 
Blizaboth. 





OCEAN | STEAMSHIPS. | 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





NATIONAL LINE. 


DENMARK . 


The Steamsbips of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 
New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, “ana are spar decked, thus affording every 
convenience for he comfort of passengers, and se- 
curing speed and safety with economy. 

One of the above Magnificent Iron Steamships will 
leave Piers 44 or 47 North’ River, every Saturday 
for Liverpool, calling at Queenstown to land Pas- 
sengers. 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 


Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, 
#90 and $100, Currency. e ™ 


Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 


t2~ Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





ANCHOR 


LINE. 


Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 








Columbia. .Wed., April 30 | Anglia,...... Sat., May 17 
Australia.....Sat., May 3] Assyria.....Wed., May 21 
Ismailia.....Wed., May 7| Europa..... Sat., May 24 
Victoria.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria ..Wed., May 28 


Castalia....Wed., May 14 | Cahfornia....Sat., May 31 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms are all on upper deck, thus securing good 
light and ventilation. 

RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 
Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 


Gold Currency. 
eS es ee $75 and 365 $75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 

ing best accommodations. $130 $130 


STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 


Tickets for passaze to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 


Drafts for any amount at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green, New York. 
HENDEK SON BRO" THERS, Agents. 


SULIT 


_ SS 





STATE LINE 
To Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast, 
and Londonderry, 


having ready their flect of new and elegant full- 
powered Clyde-built steamers as follows : 


PENNSYLVANIA, LOUISIANA, 
GEORGIA, MINNESOTA, 
VIRGINIA, ALABAMA, 


Will make their regular trips, sailing from New York 
‘or Glasgow, Liverpool, Belfast and pitedonde rry, 
every fortnight, landing p gers at try. 


The cabin and steerage emai of these 
steamers are not surpassed by any other line. 


Passengers forwarded to and from al! parts of the 
United Kingdom. 


Steerage passenger office, No. 45 Broadway. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., AcEnts, 
No. 72 and 74 Broadway. 








IN] MAN LIN iE 


Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL, CALLING 
AT QUEENSTOWN. 





CITY OF ae YORK, Saturday, vet, 2p.m. 
CITY OF PARIS, Saturday, June 7, 2 p.m 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, Thursday, June 12,7 7 a.m. 
CITY OF MONTREAL, Saturday, “June 14.8 a.m, 
CITY OF BRISTOL, Thursday, June 19, 1 p.m. 
CITY OF BROOKLYN, Saturday, June 21, 2am. 
and every following Thursday and Saturday, from 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 

CABIN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 
modation. Round trip tickets at low rates. 

STEERAGE,—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias- 
gow, Londonderry, London, Cardiff or Bristol, $30 
currency. 

PREPAID CERTIFICATES from above ports $32 cur- 
rency. 

Drarts at lowest rates. 

For Cabin Passage and general business, apply at 
the Company's Office, No. Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 33 Broadway. 














JOHN G§DALE, Agent. 








CUNARD LINE. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N.A.R.M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


) ~ ‘cea and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Savying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 
From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. _FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 


The South Wales Atlantie Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 

Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 

City, as follows: 

< en c 
GL AMOKGC 


MBKOKE as 
GLAMORGAN, 










Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
ports in the British Channel and all other points in 
England. 

These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
i Ne EET Oe 
Second Cabin 

ON cncie0tse cone acho des $30 
Pr paid steerage certificates from Cardiff, 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


» and $80 currency. 
currency. 
currency. 

$53 


For further particulars, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 
pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 wr one New York. 





CARRYING THE . 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 


NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 


OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTIC, 
GERMANIC, BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MAJESTIC 


Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 
From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Je rsey 
City, 
Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled, ry 
AFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
Selecta, state-rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, | 
Surgeons and stewardesses accompany these steamers. 
RATES —Saloon, $100 gold, Stecrage, $30 cur-| 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $52—currency. 
Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 


THE 


Established in 1822. 


ALBION, 


$5 A YEAR 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 2s 
Premiums. These alone are worth double the 


amount of subscription. 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal publisked. 
It contains News from 


NGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
‘News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
FINANCIAL REPORTS 
AND THE 
CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the engravings of 
which two are offered to any subscriber for $5 0 
per annum ‘— 

Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

ALLAN’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26 

Stuart's WASHINGTON, 33x24. 

Marteson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Enieut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 

BuckieER’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x36 

Portrait oF GEN'’L. HAVELOCK, 30x22. 
Herrine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE 'TEMPER 

ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanficld’s Picture 
1x2. 

LanpsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 35225. 

LaNnbDsEER'’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LANDsEER’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WAnpesForDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 35x25, 

Wirsrms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x30. 

Wanvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 20x26. 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 

ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21, 

WESTMINSTER saBBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 14x21. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents cach insertion one month. 


= = i three months. 
15 * . six months 
12 “ “ “ 


one year 


The ALBIon will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of ail arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note when their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription. will be 
$4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 


| privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 


month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 





Paris, Hamburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £! upwards. 

For inspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company’s offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 


Remittances to England & Ireland. | 


TAPSCOTT’S 
EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICE, 

86 Southe-street, New York. 

For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the lowes! 
rates. j 


Apply to 
TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 

















86 South Street, New York. 


Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBIon, or by Registered Letter. 
| The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be viriually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. Ail Postmasters are ob- 
| liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
| failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 

Specimen Copies, with full List of Premiums, sent 
on request. 


PIERCY WILSON, 
THE ALBION, 
39 Park Row New Yo k 


ore 
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sleet in their faces, and made Marian stagger back. Neil 
}tried to put up an umbrella, but it was almost immediately 
— | turned inside out. Just then, the express train, which would | 
| pass the slow ove they were waiting for a little further on, | 
jand which only stopped for a few minutes at this station, | 
= | came crashing in, and drew up aiongside the platform. 
Marian and Neil were still laughing over his late struggle 
with the umbrella, The wind, the driving sleet, and the 
, sudden bustle of the arriving train, confused her, and she mast 
standing dangerously close to the edge of the platform, when | 
he drew her back, and made her take his arm to steady her. 
So they stood for three or four minutes, idly watching the 
carriages and the faces of the passengers, end exchanging a 
word now and then, At last he train began to move on, at 
first slowly. As the carriage just behind the one they had | 
been standing near passed them, Marian looked up, and | 
saw at the window the faces of Lady Augusta and her) 
daughter. . | 
They had already seen her. The window was open, and | 
they could hardly have avoided remarking her. They had 
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IN THE WOODS. 
I shelter in the woods this autumn eve ; 
The brackens all are decked with cloud-shed gems ; 
Aloft, the dripping branches interweave 
O’erspanning long-drawn aisles of staiely stems. 
The shower is past; its glory yet remains; 
For through the glittering boughs the sunset peers, 
And plashes here and there with ruddy stains 
Full many a tall tree-pillar years on years 
Have slowly built. In sooth, a temple grand 
Have Time and Nature here and thus combined 
To raise. What structure reared by human hand— 
What noble tane by genius e’er designed, 
But oweth all its beauty to the thought 





to each other’s company—remembering, too, the girl's quiet 
composure of manner, the dullness which she mistook for 
contentinent, the incessant striving to find some occupation, 
whieh she mistook for cheerfulness, she was seaceely sur- 
prised at the news which now met her, Ali had come right 
at last, then! The two persons to whom indeed she secretly 
clung with far more affection than her reserved nature had 
the power of expressing, were to make each other and her- 
self happy at last! The ovjeet which had been uppermost 
in her mind for so long was gained ! 

Marian, busy in the parlor with an old dress which she was 
turning, trying to interest herself in her work, and to find 
satisfaction in planning the re-arrangement of breadths and 
gores, Was surprised at the new gentleness and ki dliness in 
her aunt’s manner when she came in liter to speak to her, 
and desire her to put away her work and go out fora walk. 

“You needn't work at that old dress, child; you shall have 
anew one. [ve plenty of dresses for you up stairs, and PIL 
let you have them whenever you like. You've been a good 
girl, Marian.” She kissed her, and, to Marian’s wonder, a tear, 
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That in a scene like this to life did start ? 
Fee out of nothing man can make but nought, 
And Nature is the mother of a!l Art. 


Sure such an avenue as this, of larch, 
Of dark funereal fir and stately beech, 
Whose branches meeting, form a fairy arch, 
Mighta grand architectural lesson teach 
To the poetic builder of “ lang-syne !” 
And see, upon the clouds the crimson light, 
Seen through the withered branches of yon pine, 
Down the long leafy vista, is a sight 
That shames, yet calls to mind, the richest hues 
Of painted window in cathedryl old! 
The sinking suu the western sky endues 
With flushing rese-tints barred with beams of gold, 
Which fade; yet, as the sun departs, a flush 
Leaps o’er the western clouds which float above, 
As on a miiden’s cheek outsprings the blush 
Which comes with the first kiss of her first love. 


But ah! behind yon pine the clouds are gray ; 
The bat fits weirdly through the glimmering light ; 
And, as the sun’s last tinge slow dies away, 
I leave the woods to the approaching night. 
—Chamlers’s. 
——— 


MARIAN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ MISS BROWN.” 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER XV. 


It was nearly the end of October before Miss Gilmour de- 
cided at last to return home. ‘The weather had become cold 
and rainy, and there were signs of an early winter. She be- 
gan to be anxious to find herself again in her own house, and 
her dread of the Ellisdean neighborhood had worn away 
since she knew that Frank Crswtord was in India, that Ma- 
rian considered her engagement to him completely ended, 
and since she was able to flatter herself with the expectation 
of seeing her married within a year to Neil Gilmour. For, 
though the latter took care not to startle her by any avowed 
love-making, he privately assured Miss Gilmour that he did 
not now despair, as he had done, of by-and-by winning her 
consent to at least a renewal of their old engagement, so long 
as he did not press for an immediate marriage. Miss Gil- 
enour was satisfied, and waited hopefully, but she did not 
again speak of the money, and he did not again venture to 
ask for any. ‘Thus things went on with tolerable smooth- 
ness. And for the first time for long months Marian felt 
once more a sensation of gladness when she knew that they 
were going back to Holly Bank. Her aunt’s dry face wore a 
sort of smile of satisfaction as she saw the alacrity with 
which she prepared for their journey. She could not be 
thinking of Eliisdean, for Frank was far away; it could only 
be a natural pleasure at going home again. On the day they 
were to leave she looked rosier and brighter than she had 
cone since her illness, and she had even dressed herself with 
xreater care. Miss Gilmour made Neil remark the improve- 
ment. She herself had within the last year begun to feel 
some pride in her niece’s beauty, and now she was glad to see 
the solt color returning to her cheeks, and the animation to 
her eyes. “ You’ve never seen her looking her best,” she 
said to him aside; “she’s never worn the dresses she had at 
Ellisdean. When we go home, I'll make her put on some of 
the things I got for ber that she was to have had when she was 
mariied. Do you remember the family jewels, Neil? She 
shall have them too when she’s your wife. Do you remem- 
ber how I made ber try them on one day ?” 

Neil did not remember. Miss Gilmour was somewhat 
offended. He excused his forgetfulness. * ve seen many 
sights since that day, Aunt Sarah; it’s no wonder that I’ve 
forgotten some things.” 

“ My jewels—my great-uncle’s emerald, that he brought 
with him from India—are not the sort of things one forgets 
so easily. But Ill let you see them again when we go home. 
Ah, Neil, its many a day since I put them away, and said 
they should be tor your wife. My mother used to wear them 
and the next Mrs. Gilmour shall wear them too.” Neil 
smiled, but it was a sombre, half-fretted smile, as if the com- 
aga confidence of the speech annoyed as well as amused 

im. 

Miss Gilmour had a prejudice against express trains, and 
they had to wait for about half an hour at a junction for the 
one by which she preterred going on to Whiteford. Jt was a 
cold windy day, with occasional showers of sleet. She sat 
by the fre in the waiting-room. 
rather to walk up and cown the platform outside. 

They were both silent and thoughtful. Marian almost for- 
got her companion’s presence, as she mused over the proba- 
bility of her speedy meeting with Lady Augusta and Kate. 





them. Iler spirits were reviving: 
kindness, and of Lady Augusta’s motherly tenderness, was 
forcibly coming back to her, and causing a hope of reconcili- 
ation—with them at least—to dawn in her heart. Surel 


they could not wish to east her off; and though pride might, myself.” 
forbid her to make the first advances again to an explana- | 


tion with Frank, she felt that sbe could not help trying to 
come to an explanation with them. Ab, what comfort it 
would be even to see their kind faces again, and to mourn 


with them over the fate that must now separate them! And | 


yet—must it be a separation for ever ? 


been near enough, indeed, to have called her by name il they | Which had not been in her own eyes, dropped on her cheek. 
had liked. Buteven before she had time to consider all this,| For the first time during that dreary time since they had 
she knew in that very moment that she caught sight of them | come home, her own dull, tearless composure was shaken at 


that they had not wished to recognise her. Lady Augusta 
was looking at her as the carriage passed, not with any sur- 
| prise, but with an expression of mingled sorrow pe per- 
plexity, as if she would have liked to speak to her, but dared 
not. Kate, sitting opposite to her, kept her eyes steadily 
averted from the platform. Beyond, Marian hada glimpse of 
a sort of invalid couch, and of old Mr, Crawford's gray head. 
The next moment the train Lad left the station, and was ra- 
pidly sweeping away into the distance. 

After this, she did not- know how their own journey was 
resumed, She allowed Neil to guide ber across the rails to 
the opposite platform, and to put her into their own train 
when it came up, as if she were in a dream. She scarcely 
broke the dull silence until they arrived at the Whiteford 
station; then she went up to Neil, as he was getting out | 





| 





his arm. 

“ Neil,” she murr.ured, “ will you go and ask somebody if 
the Crawfords have gone away from Ellisdean ?” 

He went away, and in a few minutes came back to her. 

“ Mr. Crawford and Lady Augusta and Miss Crawford have 
gone. Mr. Crawford has gone to consult some new London 
doctor, and they are not to be at home again until next 
spring. ‘The Everard Crawfords are going too, but they | 
haven't left Ellisdean yet.” 

“Thank you,” said Marian quietly ; and then she followed | 
him to the cab which was to take them to Holly Bank. 

CHAPTER XVI. j 

On the week after their arrival, a heavy snow-storm set in. | 
Miss Gilmour was indiflerent to the weather. She found oc- | 
cupation enough indoors; and in going through her house, | 
superintending a general scrubbing, dusting, and setting in 
order, as well as in counting up the expenses of the summer, | 
and wrangling with Barbara, whose tempter had not yet re- | 
covered trom the journey and the unpacking, the days passed 
for her quickly enough. 

But for Marian their dreariness was terrible. She did her 
best to disguise from herself their blank wretchedness.. She 
would not allow herself to sit idle, brooding over the disap- 
pointment of her last hope of a reconciliation with the friends 
whom she now felt sure she had Jost for ever. The hardest 
thought to bear of all was that she had been so deceived in 
their friendship. It had taken long to convince her of it, 
but now she could no longer doubt that they wished to have 
nothing more to do with her. Lady Augusta might still feel 
kindly towards her, but even she had shrunk from trying to 
renew their intimacy with her, feeling, no doubt, that it was 
better to let it drop. But how little had she looked for such 
cool and calculating treatment from her and Kate. 

Marian did not doubt that Everard was chiefly to blame 
for it. She knew his cautious temper well enough to be sure 
that he must wish to discourage all further intercourse with 
her, which might have led only to the keeping up of an em- 
barrassing situation. She knew, too, his influence with his 














family. And yet, in spite of all these reflections, there rested 
in her mind a dissatistaction with her own explanations, a 
painful sense of strangeness and mystery. There was surely 
something which she could not explain. Something must 
have taken place—some complication must have occurred in 
the course of the family councils at Ellisdean, of which she 
must surely still be ignorant. And what chance had she now 
of finding out the truth ? 

In spite of the snow, Neil sometimes made his way into 
Whiteford, and once or twice Marian accompanied him for 
the sake of the exhausting straggle through drift and storm, 
which brought her a temporary relief from her own thoughts. 


ford, she sometimes heard something about the Crawfords. 


yet left England. Everard Crawford was still detained at 
Ellisdean by the storm, which had imterrupted some work 
which he wished to see finished before he left, and which also 
made it better for his delicate wife to delay her journey 
south, 

. One day, in her peregrinations through the house, Miss 
Gilmour came to Neil’s room. He got upto answer her 
knock ; and when she came in, she saw papers which he had 
not had time to put away, scattered on his table; amongst: 
them was a bill of the sailing of certain Australian steamers. 
She snatched it up, and for a moment he stood discomfited. 
But before she could speak, in her surprise and rage, be dead 








Marian and Neil chose | hurry of the moment, be was obliged to speak without ‘pre- 


| “Yes, Aunt Sarah; its no use putting it off. 
: : | tunity of telling you. Where's Marian 2” 
She had resolved that she would lose no time in trying to see | : 


the memory of all their | she involuntarily waited for him to go on, 





Was there no hope ?} ling wish of her heart was fulfilled, and at a moment when 


recovered himself, and taken his resolution, though, in ihe 


meditation. 


I'm glad 
you've seen that bill, for L was only waiting for ap oppor- 


“ Down-stairs, at her work ;” and, amazed at his eolness, 


“ Ah! she hasn’t told you anything, | suppose ?” 
“Told me anything! No.” 
“So much the better. L said I would speak to you 


“What have you got to say to me? Is _ it-—is it—— 
Have you asked her?” And forgetting the sailing-bill, which 
dropped on the floor, she gazed at him with eager joy. 

He hesitated a moment. ‘“ Well—yes,” he said at last. 

Miss Gilmour was for a moment speechless. The dar- 


Then a sort of undefined hope did seem to wake in her heart. | she bad not been expecting it! She couid not even at first 
In her absence of mind she was unconscious of the sharp | ask if Marian had accepted him, but she never doubted that 
snow-shower that had come on again; but, as they turned at|she had; for, suddenly remembering how, while she had 
the end of the platform, a violent gust of wind drove the | been busy with other things, Neil and Marian had been left 


this unexpected token of sympathy. 

“O Aunt Sarah!” she cried, throwing her arms round the 
old woman's neck, and laying her hew on her shoulder— 
“O Aunt Sarah!” She could say no more ; the sobs, which 
had been so long of coming, were neatly choking her. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” said Miss Gilmour, sootbing and 
petting her, as Marian had been thinking nobody would ever 
pet her again—* yes, yes; T know all about it, ‘That'll do, 
Neil’s been talking to me, and we've arranged it all. When 
he goes back to Australia, you and IT will take care cf each 
other.” 

“ When he goes back—to Australia !” 

“ Well, you see, he says he must go, and I’ve agreed.” 

“And be is—really going!” Marian spoke regretfully. 
She thought that she would be still lonelier when he was 


their luggage, and, in a blind, helpless way, took hold of | gone. 


“Yes; but don’t fret about it. There now; I oughtn’t to 
have told you, for he said he wanted to tell you himself. Go 
away, and put on your things, and evo out with him now. 
God bless you, Marian, my child! You'll make me a happy 
old woman yet.” 

No suspicion of the real meaning of her aunt's words pre- 
sented itself to her mind, Of Jate, Neil’s behavior to her 
had been more and more brotherlike, so that her fears of his 
still thinking of obtaining her for a wife were almost entirely 
laid at rest. She thought that her aunt, too, had abandoned 
the idea of their marriage, and now she only supposed that 
she was talking of a peaceful future for their two selves, 
when they should again be left alone with each other at 
Holly Bank. And if Miss Gilmour's temper was to become 
so softened as the increased kindness with which she had 
lately treated her niece gave reason to suppose possible, there 
might be peace at last, if no very great pleasure in their home 


during the remainder of ber days. Perhaps the failing old 


woman was beginning to long tor such pexce, and was will- 
ing to sacrifice something to obtain it. 

Marian set out on her walk in a spirit more nearly ap- 
proaching resignation to her future life than she had yet 
known. But when she began to ask Neil about the plans of 
which he had been speaking to Miss Gilmour, he only guve 
hee short vague answers, and she accordingly refrained from 
questioning him. Their walk, as usual, was along the most 
beaten and practicable road, and took them: into the town, 
where there was, as usual, some trifling commission to be 
done. They had turned homeward again, and were just clear 
of the town, when, for the first time, Neil of his own accord 
spoke. 

“ Marian, do you know what people have been saying about 
usin Whiteford for the last three months—-that we are (p- 
gaged to one another Y” 

She stood still, gazing at him. 

“Come on,” he said,“ Let us get away from the place. I 
want to talk to you.” 

“Neil! You knew this—and you have been letting me 
walk about there with you! Oh!” 

“Listen tome. It hasn’t been my fault. T only heard of 
it the other day. As for our walk to-day, it doesn’t matter. 
But it ¢s trwe that for three months past--perhaps for longer 
—who can tell—the report has been going about that you and 
Lare engaged.” 

“Have you contradicted #”” She stood still again, fixing 
on him a fiery impatient glace, and speaking with the im- 
perious air of an offended princess. He was cowed for a 
mement, for he did not kwow her in this new mood. 

* T can contradict # ef course, if you wish.” 

“Tf 1 wish !” 

They walked oF a few steps in silence, Marian hurrying on 


These walks were now ber sole comfort. When in White-| as if she longed to be at the end of her walk. 


“Stop!” te said at last desperately, his resolution return- 


The London physician was believed to have recommended a| ing as he felt the necessity of carrying out the plan he had 
winter abroad, but it was not known exactly if the party had | determine@ on. “ You must hear what I’ve got to say to you, 


If T amo do anything to help you, you imust listen to me 
patiently.” 

“Fetp me! Tdo not want you to help me in anything. I 
only expect that you will at once contradict this report. 
Tiree months! All the time that we were at Bridge of 
Alfan !” 

“Yes; all that time this report was believed there. And 
ef conrse the Crawfords heard it.” 

“The Crawfords !” 

“ Yes.—Stop, Marian; walk slower. 
Teen do something to help you ?” 

“What do you mean? What can you do? Oh, good 
Heavens! could that have been the reasou”—— 

“That they wouldn't speak to you that day at the statien ? 
Isaw them too. Yes; no doubt that was the reason. You 
remember how we were standing there together ?” 

Marian clasped her hands with an exclamation of indignant 
dis*ress. 

“Twill tell you something else that has occurred to me,” 
said Neil insinuatingly. “TL can’t help thinking that some 
accident must have happened to the letters you wrote; or 
perhaps some accident happened to the answers which you 
should have reccived.” 

“What do you mean?” she repeated, but more quietly. 
She was becoming tamed, half-stupelicd by the strangeness of 
the conversation. 

“Well, it is just possible, you know, that there may have 
been—if notan accident—some unfair play somewhere. Shall 
I teil you why L think so? L met Mr. Everard Crawford a 
day or two ago.” 

“You met Everard Crawford ?” 

“Yes; I chanced to be of some use tohim. He was riding 
into Whiteford, and his horse—a brute that looked as if it had 


Do you see now that 





never had more than three legs at the best, but I heard he 
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picked it up cheap somewhere—had slipped and fallen on 
that awkward bit of road just as you get near the Ellisdean 
woods. Well,I helped him to get the beast on his legs again, 
and he politely begged to know whom he had to thank for 
the service. I told him my name; and the hurry in which 
he seemed to be to get off when he heard it, struck me at 
once. A sudden thought occurred to me. I’ve been turning 
over in my own mind this aftair of the letters, and I had my 
suspicions. I knew very well, from all I had heard of Mr. 
Everard Crawford, that he wasn’t very likely to have ap- 
proved of his brother’s marrying a girl who had no more than 
a few thousand pounds, and I determined—on the spur of the 
moment, I admit, so, perhaps, it wasn’t the most prudent 
way of setting to work—td find out from him whether your 
letters had been received or not. You understand? But I 
had’ hardly begun my first speech, I had hardly named your 
name, when he stopped me. He “ begged leave to say that 
neither he nor his family wished to have any sort of com- 
munication in future with Miss Gilmour or her niece.” And 
away he went. I had heard Mr. Everard Crawford spoken 
of as a model of courtesy, but his way of leaving me showed 
very little of it. I could only conclude that he had good 
reason to dislike my chance of questioning him. What do 
you think?” : 

“You think—you think he kept back my letters ?” 

“ Yes, I do.” 

“Impossible!” Marian gasped after a minute. “I know 
him. He is—I know what he is. Ah, I can believe he did 
not wish my marriage. But—he is—yes, he 7s a gentleman, 
I think. He couldn’t have done such a thing !” 

“Well, you may be right. But I have very strong sus- 
picions.” 

“ What shall Ido?” murmured Marian. “If I thought— 
that Frank had never got my letter!” She stopped, and her 
face became radiant for a moment with joy. Then her look 
changed. “No, no; itis no use. Ab! what shall I do?” 

“T will tell you what can be done; we can find out the 
truth.” 

“ How—how ?” 

“Leave it to me. Of course you couldn’t manage it. It 
would hardly do—would it ?—for you to write to Lady Au- 
gusta to accuse her son of such an action without being very 
sure that you had good grounds to go on.” 

“ Write to Lady Augusta! No, no.” 

“And if you appealed to Everard Crawford himself, why, 
of what use would it be? You are ina peculiar position, too, 
as regards the Crawfords ; you can hardly take any steps to 
come to an explanation with them without making it seem 
as if you wanted” —— 

“Do you think I need to be told that? Do you think I 
would do anything to make Frank—— But ob, if it has been 
all a misunderstanding !” 

“Well, ut anyrate they must now be under the impression 
that you are going to marry me. There has been time even 
for the report to reach India.” 

“Neil, what do you mean? Why do you say all this to 
me now? Why do you torment me in this cruel way? You 
know Lam helpless. Ah, if I could have seen Lady Augusta 
or Kate, only for a minute! But—but I can let them know 
at least that this report is false.” 

“ Yes, but—suppose they should not be particularly anxious 
to bring about a reconciliation between you and Frank! 
Suppose they should object to his marrying you with only 
five thousand pounds! Besides, you can’t be sure that your 
aunt willeven cive you that now. I know what you are 
thinking—that she has been kinder to you lately. But she 
hes had a reason for that--she wants you to marry me, and 
she has been fancying that you will do so.” 

“ She cannot think so,” said Marian passionately. 

“She does think so. Now, let me speak, Marian, and 
listen to me patiently. I want to be your friend. Haven't I 
tried to befriend you already ?” 

“ Yes,” said Marian hesitatingly, as he waited for an answer. 

“Ye! You know I have! Didn't I get your aunt to 
agree at last to your marriage? Do you know what it cost 
me to promise that 1 would remain with her at this home of 
hers, instead of returning to the only place where—where I 
can feel afree man again? It was only because I swore that 
if she persecuted you any longer | would leave her, that she 
relented at last.” 

“T know,” said Marian with compunction. “ You were 
very good then, Neil.” 

“ Well, now, I am ready to do still more for you.” 

“ You mean,” said she in a low voice, for she was beginning 
to be impressel again by his disinterested devotion to her, 
“ that you have got her to agree to your leaving us. But’—— 

“ Yes, I will get her to agree te my going away ; and ence 
T am away, that rumor will die out of itself. But before I go, 
Tl tell you what I can do for you: I can see Everard Craw- 
ford; Tecan get the truth out of him. You can trust me 
I'll teli you exactly how I propose to deal with him, and you 
will be satisfied. L can, if you like, follow Lady Augusta her- 
self. It is easier to talk than to write on such matters, and it 
will be far easier for me to talk than for you. At all events, 
the first thing to do is to discover the truth about these letters. 
All we want—all you want to be assured of is, that they were 
safely received. I will find that out for you, and without 
compromising one atom of your dignity. Wili you trust me 
to do it ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Marian eagerly. “ O Neil, if you will do 
thet for me!” 

“T will doit for you. And I’lldo more. Marian, if I go 
away to Australia, | shall never come back again.” 

She was silent. 

“Don’t you see what [mean ? You will be left here alone 
with Aunt Sarah. She—well, though I may get her to agree 
to let me go out for another year or two—she will be angry 
when she finds that I don’t mean to come back; and then 
she will turn more and more to you. As for me, I frankly 
tell you I know that by going back to Austratia I forfeit all 
my chances of succeeding to her money. It will all come to 
you. You will be the heiress again; and people will soon 
tind thet out.” 

“T shall not be the heiress,” said Marian calmly and with 
dignity. “ Aunt Sarah will not behave so to you, and even if 
she did, I should not keep the money.” 

“ You wouldn't keep it!” he exclaimed. “I believe you,” 
he added, with something like emotion in his voice. “ Marian, 
you're a fine creature. You were always too good for me.” 

“ There would be nothing very good in it. But we needn't 
talk of that. Besides, why should you go ?” 

He was silent for a minute or two; he seemed to be strug- 
gling with himself. Then, with a sort of rough abruptness, 
as if he were combating some secret opposing influence, he 
said: “I tell you, 1 must go. Would you have me stay here 
only to be a curse and a torment to you? For, remember, if 
I stay, I have pledged myself to get you to promise to marry 


she will disinherit both of us, if we try to thwart her. There’s| 
only one thing for us todo. Understand me. I can’t ae 
myself. I would go away and leave you in peace to-morrow | 
if I could; but the fact is, I have heavy debts, and I daren’t) 
try to leave the country until they are paid ; [ should be | 
arrested. Do you sce now why 1 must try to humor her 
still ?” , 

“She will surely pay your debts for you,’ said Marian, 
rather shocked. 

“No; she won’t: she does not know of them. I could 
not venture to tell her at first, and now she would never 
understand; you couldn’t understand either if I were to try 
to explain to you. Marian, have some pity on me. I helped | 
you once; I want your help now. Will you do what Task 
you 1d 

“What is 1?” 

“ Promise me you will do it.” 

She thought a moment, then answered gravely and firmly : 
“T will do anything for you, except promise to marry you.” 

“T don’t ask you to marry me.” 

“ Then tell me what you want; I will do it.” ; 

“T want money,” he said after another pause. “ It is abso- 
lutely necessary for me that I should obtain within the 
course of this next week a certain sum of money. If I can 
get it, 1 leave Holly Bank for ever. Sbe has promised me 
this money. I will never ask her for more. I know, indeed, 
it would be useless for me toexpect more from her, therefore 
you may be satisfied that I will never trouble her again, if 1 
get what she has promised to give me now. I have arranged 
it all with her. 1 have told her that I must go out to Aus- 
tralia for another year. After I have been gone—when I 
reach Australia—or I may even write to her before I sail— 
but, at all events, as soon as I prudently can, I shall write to 
her, and tell her the real truth, that I have gone away for 
altogether. Now, all I ask you to do is to allow her to sup- 
pose that—that what I have told her already 7s the truth.” 

“You have told her that you mean to come back in a 
year?” 

“ Yes—to marry you.” 

Marian stood confounded. She understood now what her 
aunt had meant. 

Zo be continued. 


——— 
MY FISHING EXCURSION. 
BY HENRY J. M. SAMPSON. 


When, or where, the ambition to become a great angler 
first dawned upon me, [ am not in a posgiticn to state, chiefly 
because I do not myself know ; but I somehow suspect it was 
between the ages of four and eight, as I had fully determined 
on the greatness of my future career and its finny prey by 
the time I had reached the last-mentioned figure ; and I know 
that it took me a long time before that to decide whether | 
would be an angler or a postman. For awhile I had, like 
many older and wiser persons, been dazzled by a scarlet cout, 
and had wavered in my allegiance to the gentle craft; and it 
was not till my eighth birthday that I finally made up my 
small mind on the matter, and discarded the man of letters, 
though his glazed hat and smart cockade lay for a long time 
heavy on my conscience. Possitly, the fact that our house 
steed close to an old-established tackle-shop, upon whese 
treasures I feasted daily from the outside, had a powerful 
etlect upon my ultimate determination ; but, be this as it may, 
I have ever since been faithful to the task L then imposed 
upon myself, so far as my opportunities have allowed. 

¥Yortunately for the fish 1 bad intended to cateh, but unfor- 
tunately for my progress in the gentle craft, my opportuni- 
ties have been small. Still, 1 have done my best in the good 
cause, and fame may yet attend my eflorts, though, just now, 
it seems rather further off than ever. But what would an 
angler be without patience ?—and in that commodity, at all 
events, I am indeed rich. 

My first actual experiences in the pursuit I had chosen 
were obtained in old Copenhagen Fields, near the site of the 
present Metropolitan Meat Market. Though many years have 
passed since the day when, armed with a pickle-bottle and a 
halfpeuny cane, which bad for some days been secreted, I 
turned oft suddenly from the road tu school, and played my 
first truant, the recollection comes back strong as ever— 
strong even as the Belle Isle effluvia and the odors of Mr. 
Atcheler’s slaughter-house. Only the other day, while cross- 
ing this famcus island on the North Loudon Railway, a whill 
of the old familiar smell raised up the most vivid recollec- 
tions of my earliest youth; but, alas! the glories of Maiden 
Lane, Frenchman’s Island, and the old * Cope,” have loug 
ago departed; and suburban villas now rear their stuccoed 
fronts on the Cockneys’ ancient playground. And what a 

lorious day's sport i had on this my first piscatorial venture ! 
We never tuought of hooks or flies, or any other of the para- 
phernalia used by common fishers: a large red worm safely 
tied at one end of a piece of cotton, the halfpenny cane 1 
have before mentioned at the other end, and sport fit for au 
emperor was obtainable. ‘The lively stickleback or tiddler, 
the newt, the eft, the tadpole—for to us all were fish that 
lined the ponds—bit freely, and soon the pickle-botile assumed 
a most respectable appearance. And when lunch-time 
arrived, we sat at some palings, and while we fed, listened to 
the dulcet music of the Scotch bagpipes as played by the 
boys of the Caledonian Asylum opposite, and all was happi- 
ness, Not quite all, though; for | remember thinking as [ 
sat, how convenient the dresses of the boys must be for the 
administration of corporal punishment, and winced as I 
thought of the morrow. 

That pickle-bottle and its contents, for which I had dared 
so much, were destined never to reach the haven | had pro- 
vided for them. Near King’s Cross I stopped to take a last 
fond look before covering up my burden, when an awful boy, 





smeared with red ochre and bearing a drover’s stick, suddenly | 
accosted me, and demanded a penny, stating that his father | 
was the owner of “ all the ponds up at the Cope.” Finding I) 
had not the wherewithal, he raised his stick, and in an in-| 
stant, amid the cheers and jeers of a lot of his companions, | 
the captives of my rod and line were—interspersed with} 
pieces of broken glass—strewn upon the pavement! I Was | 
deprived of my cane, my pocket-handkerchief, and some 
marbles which were found apon me ; and I returned home | 
without even the hardihood to persevere in the assertion that 
the clay upon my clothes must have been gathered in the 
school-room. The persuasions of my fond parents, and the 
strong arguments of a stalwart tutor, prevented any further | 
outburst of my piscatorial proclivities for a very long while ; | 
and, as the ponds were a few years afterwards levelled in, and 
houses built over them, I was, during the rest of my boyhood, | 





compelled to study fish on the marble slabs of Billingsgate, ; 
or in the glass cases of the “ Golden Perch.” 
Still, as the twig is bent the tree inclines, and though op- 


so far as catching fish is concerned, I have ever been an ardent 
admirer of the art of angling as derived from books and 
papers. Iwas present last year at the great Champion anglivg 
match; and never did I feel so much how truly good an 
angler I am, us when the champion himself fished all day 
long, and only caught one roach, which weighed three-quar- 
ters of an ounce! I have discovered that in fishing, as in 
many other things, true excellence is not to be measured by 
the amount of spvil brought home; and I have often thought, 
when reading of the great draughts made by Woodard or 
Bailey, that I too might be famous, had I the opportunity. 

Well, as everything which is long-looked-for comes at last, 
I eventually obtained the oft-anticipated opportunity ; and it 
my fortune was not equal to my desires, | have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that disappointment occurs even Lo the best 
informed members of the most fashionabie fishing clubs 

It was my custom to attend, after the labors of the day, at 
an old-fashioned tavern, whose oak-panelled parlor was hung 
around with rods and landing-nets, with the famous pike 
which took Mr. Brown so many seasons to dispatch, with the 
celebrated perch which lived in a hole near Tottenham, and 
with many another trophy of the prowess of the members of 
the club so well known in Merrie Islington. L was nota 
member of the club, my practical experience being deemed 
too small to fit me for the honors of nomination; but on oft 
nights, the room is open to the public, and there have L list- 
ened to the stories of unbending members till I longed to fol- 
low to the field some expert hand, and with him dare or die. 
By degrees I became on very good terms with two gentlemen, 
who, in addition to their being members of the club, were 
habitues of the parlor; and many’s the tankacd round I’ve 
stood, so that, just before parting, we could hear once more 
the story of that ten-pound gudgeon, so long hunted by all 
New River fishermen, which eventually succumbed to the 
prowess of my friend Pewer, who, as he himself informed 
me, Was a demon with the fly. Barney was the name of the 
other of my intimates. He was a person of independent 
means, and though not given to talking in so decided a man- 
ner as Pewer, assured me on many occasions that his only 
object in life now was angling. Both were men with plenty 
ot spare time; and I, evoped up all day long behind the 
counter, used to envy them their days beneath the bright blue 
sky, and above the nibbling fishes. 

So, at last, one night when I heard them Celiberating about 
a trip up the river Thames, I could no longer contain myself, 
but said that if they didn’t mind, I should be delighted to 
accompany them, aud take my first lesson in real artistic 
fishing at their hands. After some little demur they con- 
sented that I should be allowed to join upon certain condi- 
tions, such as paying my footing, and various other minutia ; 
and the first instalment of my novitiate expenses being at 
once called in and discussed, I went home to break the news 
to my wife, and dream of the largest take on record. 

I don’t know whether it was excitement or whether it was 
a hearty supper of pork saus ges and mashed potatoes—my 
missus is awfully fond of pork sausages, and I've often 
thought that if she were a fish that’s the baitshe’d take before 
anything—but I tossed and tumbled about all night, after 
making the arrangement, catching fish by the ton, every 
individual one of which became Barney or Pewer as soon as 
caught, and informed ine that wits a litte more delicacy of 
touch and power of manipulation I should be eligible for 
election in the club. Then | would wake up overpowered 
with joy, to tind myself in the most extraordinary positions, 
and to be the recipient of well-merited objurgations from a 
loving, but not by any means too patient helpmate. Then I 
dozed oft again, to catch coils of a peculiar inhabitant of the 
river, Which was a cross between a sea-serpent and a string 
of sausages, and which coiled slowly round and round me till 
I felt my blood freezing in my veins, and my bones cracking 
all over, while a loud voice screamed in my ear— 

“Get up, you old fool, do!’ and L[ suddenly discovered 
myself rolling on the floor with all the bed-clothes round me, 
and my good lady remonstrating with the back of a hair- 
brush, which possibly accounted for the cracking of my 
bones. But morning, which comes alike to rich and poor, to 
enthusiastic tyro, and veteran angler, broke at last, and I rose 
up to commence my preparations tor the coming struggle. 
But this by the way. 

Pewer, who was taking his official holidays (ue was aclerk 
in the Civil Service) at the time, went on at once, and Barney, 
who had some iittle business to settle in London, waited 
until Tcould join him, which was not till a couple of days 
after our pioneer had taken up his quarters on the banks of 
the silver Thames. During the last two days of my stay in 
London, I made extensive preparations. I bought a book of 
the most gorgeous flies that ever tempted man or fish; a 
score or so of hooks of all shapes and sizes; a check-winch, 
and one of the ordinary description; a hickory rod and 
another of bamboo; a couple of quarts of gentles; and an 
inmense creel. I should have been extremely happy had 
it not been that my wife upset the gentles, and that they per- 
vaded everything in the house, more especially my under- 
clothing. But 1t would have taken more than this to ruffle 
my spirits, aud even the partner of my bosom became molli- 
fied when she saw how determined I was to make the voyage 
an epoch in my hitherto uneventful existence, 

At last the morning dawned, big with the fate of your 
humble servant, and, as 1 fondly hoped, the fishes. I was to 
meet Barney at the Paddington station; and so, having 
crowded all my traps into a cab, I took an attectionate fare- 
well of my weeping spouse and my seat by the side of the 
driver—there was no room inside—and away we went merrily. 
Barney was at the station waiting, and I could not help 
noticing that, though he had not brought nearly so much 
materiel down as myself, his personal get-up was far superior. 
Although a little man, he looked tremendously imposing; 
and I feel quite sure, that if the fish between Maidenhead 
and Great Marlow could only have seen him with my admir- 
ing eyes, they would have given themselves up at once as 
caught. I sincerely wish they had, for then we should have 
been saved a deal of bother and annoyance. A blue serge 
suit, the coat being secured by a helt, from which to hang 
bait-boxes, tly-cages, hooks, and lines; a pair of white Zouave 
gaiters, peeping out from under his loose trousers; a white 
calico cap; and a pair of heavy well-greased balmorals, were 
the objects which struck me most when I met bim. He 
carried in his hand a large tin can, with holes in the lid, and 
if he went within a foot of anything or any person, he became 
at once a prisoner, by means of one of the innumerable 
hooks which seemed to hang from every opening in his 
garments. 

We were, of course, the objects of considerable attention. 
It struck me at the time, that Barney did not receive any 
proportion of that respect which I had anticipated he would 
at the hands of tbe officials of a railway constantly carrying 
anglers, and I felt very much annoyed when the guard asked 


me within another year’s time. She will give us no peace, ‘ portunities have been very rare for the display of my ability,, ue if we had sent on our ground-bait by luggage-van, with 
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wany other questions of a similarly irrelevant nature, and al Mr. Pewer was extremely methodical in all his menementn,| My first impulse was to call out, “It wasn’t me, sir!” But 


reminder that we were to take care our fishing-rods didn’t go | He explained to me, in a low voice, that everything depended 


ofl, if we carried them lo:ded. 


At last, however, we started ;/on the manner in which the fly was cast. 


“ For,” said he, 


~- 


reflecting that that would hardly be to the purpose, I shouted 
loudly for the Professor to put to shore and take us on board. 


and when we were well out of the station, Barney informed | whispering, as though the perch might hear, “ fish know the | Shaking himself leisurely, he got up, and as soon as ever he 


me that he was just about to take the blood from the nostrils 


‘natural set of the insect on the water.” 


of a youthful butcher, who had stood upon the step of our | lieve, therefore, that our fly had a most unnatural set, for if 
carriage to inform us that he always used double tripe when | that pereh had an existence, which subsequent events caused 


fly-fishing. Isoothed my companion’s troubled spirits ; and 


me very much to doubt, he was far too artful to be tempted 


wher that was done, it took a considerable time, and some | by it. 


exercise of ingenuity, to extricate him from the cushions of 


Higher and higher rose the moon; the village clock had 


the carriage, to which he had hooked himself up quite | once, twice, three times warned us how time was speeding, 


tightly. 

"Sor detention was a village well known to all Thames 
anglers, which I shall, with a vivid remembrance of Mrs. 
Glasse’s advice concerning the hare, call Catchim; ard we 
were very close upon it by the time I had completely unfas- 
tened Mr. Barney. When we arrived at the end of our 


journey, we found Pewer awaiting us; and after nearly losing | 


Jarney, Who had hooked himself up in the luggage-van and 
was only rescued at the last moment, we sent on our tackle, 
and an order for dinner with it, determined to walk on by 
way of the river bank. 

And oh, what a splendid walk we had! The sun was 
shining high in the heavens, without the smallest cloud to 
chase away the smile from the beautiful English landscape, 
which seemed to bask in his brilliant rays. The river ran 
murmuring pleasantly, its clear sparkling waters as yet with- 
out the semblance of pollution, and its bosom decked wit) 
wild flowers and with fushes, which waved gently in the 
summer's wird. On the opposite bank stood a dense forest, 
the trees rising one above the other in unbroken masses of 
most varied green, with here and there a patch of cleared 
ground, showing how thick was the wood yet beyond, while 
in the distance could be seen more than one princely resi- 
dence, whose windows glittered through the dense foliage 
like the jewelled walls of a fairy palace. Oh, how tke birds 
earolled and the bees himmed! how the grasshopper made 
holiday, and the lazy kine chewed the cud and gazed bene- 
volently upon us, as,on that lovely summer's day, we walked 
through the fresh-mown meadows which skirt the Berkshire 
bank of the noble Thames! How joyous I felt! how fresh 
and rose-colored everything in the world appeared to me 
then! but how shocked I was when Pewer, after listening to 
my enthusiasm for some time, said, 

“Yes; but it’s doosid bad weather for fishing! I haven't 
had a solitary bite since ’'ve been down here. Give me nice 
wet weather, when the water’s all muddy, and then the 
beggars ’II feed !” 

1 was thunderstruck, and all my enjoyment of the lovely 
scenery faded away at once. The beautiful fresh fish, nicely 
browned with egg and bread-crumbs, on which I had been, 
in my mind’s eye, feasting, melted from my imagination, and 
With them went all hopes of the trophies which were to 
bespeak my powers in Islington. I walked along for the 
rest of the journey ungladdened by the music of the weir or 
the novelty of the lock operations, and even the sight of a 
beef-steak pie—the special provender, so I was informed by 
our hostess, of fishermen—failed to restore my equanimity. 
Sull, I suppose I ate my share, for both Barney and Pewer 
made some amazingly clever remarks about “ the voracity of 
a pike,” and wished that the fish “ would gorge like it,” which 
seemed to give them great amusement, but which did not at 
all disturb me, for I was soon busy arranging my rods and 
lines, and gathering up my stock of gentles, which were of 
an extremely nomadic character. 

Towards evening Pewer observed, that, in his imagination, 
the best thing we could do would be to go down and look at 
the water. As he seemed to consider that much good would 
come of such an operation, in which opinion he was warmly 
seconded by Barney, lof course consented, but felt somewhat 
rebutfed when, in answer to my question whether we should 
take our tackle, they both ridiculed the idea, litle Barney 
saying, 

“ Bless the man! Don’t you see we're only going to plan 
out the campaign? We're going to examine the water to 
see how the swims are, and then we can determine whether 
we shall fly or troll to-morrow. You must please remember 
that we, as members of a good club, are bound to study the 
manner in which we catch our fish, and all the particulars 
attendant thereon.” 

I felt abashec, and we went down to the river. I fancied, 
as we walked through the town of Catcham, tbat the opinion 
which had been prevalent on the Paddington platform had 
its provincial votaries, but comforted myself with the recol- 
lection that all truly great men have been ridiculed by the 
unthinking. Still, Leould not help noticing that, notwith- 
standing all that bad been stated by Pewer as to the scarcity 
of fish, some very unpretending anglers had taken plenty. 
We walked for some distance along the bank, and then a 
strong argument arose between the proficients, as to what 
would be the best course to pursue on the morrow. Pewer 
was of opinion that we ought to have a punt and a profes- 
sional fisherman; but Barney, who read several weighty 
reasons from a book on the gentle craft, argued, thet the 
proper course to pursue would be that of dividing ourselves 
into sections of one, and stationing ourselves at about equal 
distances from each other. “ And,” concluded he, “ according 
as the swims come up with the tide, and then return, what 
one of us misses another will catch.” 

This seemed to me extremely feasible, and I should have 
given wy vote in favor of the proposition, but I had not for- 
gotten my recent rebuke. Therefore it was finally settled 
that next day we should hire a punt and one of those gentle- 
men of the neig:borhood whose profession it is to catch fish. 
Arrangements having been entered into with an ancient per- 
son, who, I was told, had, in the good old days of fishing, 
caught twenty-pound pike, and many of them, we returned 
to vur hotel, where a substantial tea awaited us. After tea 
we smoked and talked about the probabilities of sport until 
nightfall, when Pewer told us he was going down to the 
lasher, to try for a big perch which had been seen there for 
several days, and which he was determined to catch; and 
though it was decided that it would be prejudicial to his 
chance of catching for more than one to cast a line, Barney 
and I arranged to go down and look on at the epert. 

It was a most lovely night, the moon, just then at the full, 
having risen about an hour before ; and as we walked to the 
lasher, which could be heard roaring for some distance, the 
top: of the tall trees were bathed in a flood of pure white 
light, while in the distance the river sparkled like molten 
silver. Sounding clear above the rush of the water came the 
intermittent song of the nightingale and the cry of the owl ; 
and as I watched Pewer make his preparations on the weir 
bridge, 1 almost forgot my disappointments. After consider- 
able difficulty, arrangements were completed, and the most 
gorgeous insect ever seen out on the brightest summer’s 
night was launched towards a still pool below the tumbling 
waters, 


and still Pewer whipped away with a patience and perse- 
verance worthy of better results. The stone jar, erst so full 
of beer, was empty ; my throat, from continual smoking, was 
| dry as a lime-kiln; and I was just aout to propose an ad- 
journment, when a shout of triumph broke from the fly- 
| fisher, and most energetically he called on Barney to be 
ready with the landing-net. Armed with this weapon, 
which would have held a young shark easily, Barney and I 
descended to the bank; and Pewer, having struck his fish, 
followed us for the purpose of playing him. 

“T don't want to lose him; I know he’s a big 'un,” said 
he, and immediately began trotting up and down the stream. 
Tam not ina position to state what was the eflect of this 
exercise upon the fish, but I do know it was extremely 
tiring to Pewer, who is a stout man and a thick-winded ; 
so before very long he declared himself quite ready for the 
net. During the run Barney had been busily engaged in un- 
hooking himself from this instrument, which seemed to have 
conceived quite an atlection for his person; but they were 
Lappily ready together, and then — 

O, dreadful disappointment! O, mountain in labor! Any 
weil-fed mouse would have outweighed Pewer’s capture by 
ounces. It was not even a perch that bad fallen a victim to 
the lures of our bait, but a small, sickly, an? evidently young 
and silly gedgeon. IT may as well, however, remark that the 
disappointment was more mine than any one’s else, for both 
Pewer and Barney treated the matter very philosophically, 
and seemed to think that to catch a fish at all was a deed 
worthy of imitation, and after some little discussion it was 
decided to send the capture next day by pattern post to the 
secretary of their club, with a full account of the mode 
adopted in its taking. I was astonished, in fact too aston- 
ished to say anything, and I went to bed directly we arrived 
at our lodgings. 

Next morning we were up betimes, and after a nice break- 
fast, in which some excellent jack, caught by the landlord 
the day before, played a prominent part, our kind landlady 
made up & luncheon basket for us, and soon we were being 
poled up the river to our chosen station. The ancient and 
tishlike person to whom I have belore referred found it in- 
convenient, cr did not think it worth his while, to attend 
upon us, and so we were consigned to the tender mercies of 
a youth whose chief ambition was to exhibit his biceps and 
make believe he was a professional boxer. He was also 
proud of his abilities as a swimmer, considered himself equal 
to Kelley or Sadler as a seuller, and though (as he afterwards 
informed me) he had never given his attention to angling, he 
would have entered confidently into competition with any of 
the gentlemen known to fame as the Hoxton Brothers. This 
delightful youth, who was ever ready to improve the con- 
versation with narratives of his own prowess, was called the 
“ Professor” in the village of Catcham-on-Thames, and be- 
fore I had known him ten minutes he had told me all about 
himself, which included, in addition to the facts above men- 
tioned, the information that he really was a professor of the 
noble art, and that he didn’t belong “ to this out-of-the-way 
place, but was known as a regular hotun at Putney.” 

If Professor Crichton were ouly half as good a practiser at 
any one of the many professions he has adopted as he proved 


my portion towards a public stake for which he might exhibit 
his prowess. He completely bore out his assertion that “ he 
could eat a leg of mutton in twice—and a good’un too, with 
lots of trimmings.” Whether it was that the Professor's 
stories of his own doughty deeds frightened the fish away, 
whether it was the weather, or, as Lam now inclined to think, 
our incompetency, Junch-time had atrived before a single 
specimen of the finny species had been hooked ; and as the 
sun was beginning to descend into the west, we went ashore, 
and on a grassy slope, under the shade of some magnificent 
beeches, spread our table-cloth. The cold pie was delicious, 
the butter was fresh, the cheese old, the bread new, and the 
shandy-gaff cool and refreshing. But Pewer, who was evi- 
dently frightened of Crichton, plied him with the largest 
portions and the choicest morsels, until there was little or 
nothing left for Barney or myself. But what did Pewer— 
who afterwards stated that he did it because he wasn’t him- 
self hungry—care? Vigorous were the onslaughts made by 
the Protessor on the shandy-gaff, and after he had eaten half 
his own weight, and drunk as much as would have sufficed 
for three “ moderate drinkers,” he said, 

“ Now, look here, you swells: I always has a nap after 
dinner. It’s good for the condition. It don’t seem to me to 
matter whether you fish from the punt or a bank, but I'll 
tell you what Pll do. T'll row you across to that piece of 
ground that juts into the water—that is, I may as well tell 
you, where all the Catcham fellows that knows anything go 
to fish—and V'll lay down in the punt close by, and take my 
snovze.” 

Pewer, as head of the party, agreed at once, and warmly 
thanked our guide for his kindness in putting us on to the 
right spot; and I verily do believe that, had there been any- 
thing more left in the eatable or drinkable way, he would 
have begged the Professor to accept it as a token of respect 
and esteem. A few minutes afterwards we were busy ar- 
ranging our tackle on the foot of a green knoll, which was 
really a much pleasanter place than the open punt, and I be- 
gan to repent having felt antagonistic towards Crichton, who 
was jying in the punt, about a dozen yards from shore, sleep- 
ing the sleep of unimpaired digestion, covered with my light 
overcoat, and protected from the rays of the sun by my new 
green silk umbrella. Pewer was in high spirits: he had al- 
ready landed a dace of about ferty te the pound, and Barney 
was engaged in a desperates tivggle With a respectable-sized 
fish, which must have weighed six or seven ounces at the 
very least, and which, having by some extraordinary means 
taken the hook and bait with his tail, was making frantic 
efforts to swim away. I was just cogitating whether to go to 
Barney’s assistance, or to wait and try and catch one fish for 
myself, when I was suddenly aroused from my blissful di- 
lemma by a rough voice, which shouted, “ You barefaced 
scoundrels! you infernal poaching vagabonds ! how dare you 
trespass on my ground?” And looking round, saw an 
elderly, red-faced, indignant-looking old gentlenian, attended 
by half a dozen farm laborers, making the best of his way to- 
wards us, now helping himself along with, and now flourish- 
ing, a huge cudgel. 





himself a performer et lunch, | would cheerfully subscribe 


I have only to be-| saw the state of affairs, pulled up the pole; but, instead of 


coming to our rescue, shoved out into mid-stream, where he 
bawled forth, 

“TI warned them not to go on your land, sir, but they 
would. It wasn’t my fault, T assure you, sir.” And, imme- 
diately, like the coward I had imagined him, began making 
the best of his way downstream towards Catcham, leaving 
us to the tender mercies of the landowner, who had by this 
time come up to where Barney was standing in a state of 
divided horror, gazing at one moment upon the rod, which 
he had dropped in his first surprise, and which was being 
towed away from sight vy the foul-hooked chub, and at 
another protesting his innocence of any guilty intention. 
Pewer magnanimously offered to give up the one fish he had 
taken; but all our efforts to conciliate our captors were in 
vain. Two stalwart hands held each of our collars, and 
visions of the county jail arose before my swimming eyes. 

Need I continue this sad story? Need I tell you that, af- 
ter a hasty consultation, it was decided to duck us and let us 
go, one ata time? At all events, I need not enter into the 
particulars, for with the exception of my own case, U de not 
know ihem, as the first victim to the treachery or igaorance 
of the Professor was myself. Souse I was plumped into the 
water twice, and then my departure was hastened by the ap- 
plication of two of the thickest boots I ever encountered, As 
I ran across the fields, dripping wet, hatless, and miserable, 
my dust-coat and umbrella appropriated by Crichton, and my 
tackle annexed by the brutal servants of a bloated proprie- 
tor, | heard dismal shrieks from my late companions; still I 
abated not my speed, bat rather increased my pace, as borne 
upon the blast came the sounds of pain and anguish. 

What became of my friends ultimately I do not know. I 
did not go back to Catcham, but, making the best of my way 
to Marlow, took the first train to London, preferring to catch 
cold and sacrifice my property to the: Professor even to run- 
ning the gauntlet of inquiry in thatancient village. Neither, 
though months have elapsed since the journey, have I ever 
ventured to the club-house, where doubtiess Messrs. Pewer 
and Barney are considered greater lights than ever. I am, 
however, up for membership in a respectable society, which 
rents a piece of preserved water; and, though I have given 
up the hope of catching any fish large enough to be placed 
in a case and exhibited—which “ exhibits,” by the way, I 
fully believe, have never been fish at all, but are purely speci- 
mens of mechanical art and parchment—I may yet attain, 
by eschewing the company of pretenders, to the dignity of a 
respectable cockney angler. 

This is the height of my ambition—I require no more. 
Who, then, will take me by the hand, and give me a lesson ? 
But, remember: this time all applicants must be prepared 
with good and suflicient testimonials.— food's. 

————_~_>__— 
KIDNAPPERS AND KIDNAPPING, 
BY E. WALFORD. 


It is probable that kidnapping, though no science of it, so 











far as we know, was ever thought of, has been practised as 
an art from very eariy times; and, although we may not 
believe with Dr. Lempriere that the boy Ganymede was ever 
pounced upon by an eagle, to become the cup-bearer of Jove 
in the heavenly regions, or even that Romulus and Remus, 
and Cyrus, were actually carried off by their respective 
grandfathers in the hopes that they would meet with an early 
death iike the “ Babes in the Wood,” there can be little doubt 
that in every country where children prove a source of 
wealth, and not of poverty, there have been found persons 
who, if they had the chance, would carry them off and make 
merchandise of them, Such for instance has been the case 
too often, and to far too great an extent, in the dealings of 
the white man—yes, even the European and the Eeglishman 
—with the black and the slave. 

But even in our own enlightened ccuntry such deeds of 
robbery have not been uncommon; and the law-books of 
England will serve to show that child-stealing has been 
included in the list of crimes to which the heaviest penalties 
were attached. We must eave antiouaries to inform us what 
was the punishment of kidnappers among the civilised 
nations of antiquity; merely remarking that under the old 
Jewish jaw it was punishable by death (see Exodus xxi. 16,) 
while the same penaliy was inflicted by the Civil Law on 
plugiarii, or those who spirited away or stole children. The 
Common Law of England more mercifully used to punish it, 
as Blackstone tells us, with fine, imprisonment, and the 
pillory. Since his time, however, the pillory has been 
abolished ; and now, by the 9th of George LV., any one who 
may kidnap or carry off by force or fraud a child under ten 
years of age, for the purpose of depriving its parents of such 
child, or of depriving the child of its clothing, may be 
sentenced to nothing worse than seven years’ transportation, 
or to two years’ imprisonment with hard labor and a whip- 

ving. 

: One of the earliest instances of kidnapping on record is 
that of the great saint of Lreland, Patrick, of whom—albeit 
he was “ born of dacent pcople’—we read that when he was 
a boy he was suddenly carried off from his father’s farm, 
cither on the banks of the Clyde or near Boulogne, by a band 
of pirates, who took him to Ireland, where they sold him as 
a slave to a petty chief, from whom on reaching manhood he 
managed to make his escape. ‘ i: 

Another touching tale of medieval kidnapping is still told 
in connection with the ruins of Oxford Castle, on the coast 
of Suffolk. Some five or six centuries ago, in one of its dark 
and dismal and now ruinous apartments, a“ ladye of high 
degree” was confined during the absence of her lord, who, 
like a good knight and true, had accompanied King Richard 
to the Holy Land. She gave birth to a beautiful babe, a boy, 
who in the temporary absence of his nurse was seized by 
stealth and carried off by some freebooters, who had landed 
close to the castle walls under the guise of Flemish mer- 
chants. The “ ladye” fretted and pined away; and her lord 
returned from the East only just in time to weep over her 
bier, and to die of a broken heart—the loss of his wife and 
child being a far heavier blow than the stroke of the sword 
of the Saracen. What became of the child is not known; at 
all events loca! tradition is wholly silent as to his recovery in 
after time. ei ooh 

The most remarkable, though not the earliest, instance of 
child-stealing in Ireland, I must own—like that of St. Patrick 
—is somewhat mythical; but everything in that country 
happens after so strange a fashion, that T am half inclined to 
try my hand at an “Irish bull,” and say that the earliest 
instance of a person running off with an infant is to be found 
in the Lives of the Fitzgeralds, Earls of Ollaley. The story 
runs that the lords’ castle being in flames, an ape ran off with 
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the infant heir who lay asleep in his cradle, and carried him 
safely to the battlements beyond the reach of the fire. An 
admirable and excellent ape indeed, and one whose trick of 
kidnapping must be regarded as a virtue rather than a crime, 
as is shown by the fact that the Fitzgeralds, now Dukes of 
Leinster as well as Earls of Olfaley, in gratam rei memoriam 
still bear “two apes proper” as supporters of their family 
arms, aad also an ape or monkey for their crest. The 
heralds, however, who gave these arms must have been rather 
ignorant of natural history, as they have given the Fitzgerald 
ape a “caudal appendage.” 

We pass on without apology to the days of our grand- 
fathers. My readers will scarcely have forgotten the annual 
feast which the celebrated Mrs. Montague used to give to the 
chimney-sweepers of London on May-day, upon the lawn 
betore ‘her house in Portman Square. It is .0t generally 
known that this celebration took its rise in a case of kidnap- 
ping which occurred—not to one of her children, for she 
never had any, but to some member of her own or of her 
husband’s family. It is said that the boy whose restoration 
she thus commemorated was stolen by chimney-sweeps when 
only three or four years old, and was brought back unin- 
tentionally to the house by some members of the sooty con- 
fratcrnily, When sent for to sweep the chimneys of her town 
mansion, If so, the only wonder is that none of our modern 
versifiers have seized on the incident as the subject of a 
poem. P 

Again, in the month of November, 1811, half London was 
startled by the news that a little boy, named Dellow, the son 
of respectable parents in the City, had been spirited away by 
a well-dressed woman from the shop of Mary Cox, green- 
grocer and fruiterer, in Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, close 
to Fish Street Hill and the Monument. He had been left 
with his little sister in the shop by his mother for a few 
minutes, while she went next door to call on a surgeon, The 
little girl returned shortly, with an apple and a cake in her 
hand, which she said had been given to her by the kind lady 
“ who had taken her brother back to mamma.” 

An alarm was at once raised. The Lord Mayor issued a 
proclamation, ollering a large reward to the finder of the 
child; and, as the dress of the woman who treated the 
children was minutely described, one female, at least, was 
arrested and tried, on the charge of having kidnapped the 
bey. Fortunately she was able to prove an alibi, and so was 
acquitted, though the circumstantial and direct evidence 
seemed to point strongly against her; and shortly afterwards 
the real culprit turned out to be one Iarriet Magnis, of Gos- 

port, the wife of a gunaer in the Royal Navy, who was 
particularly anxious to become a papa, and if possible the 
papa of a boy, Madame Magnis, too, desired to indulge her 
husband in his not unreasonable wish, and resolved to get 
hold of a little boy by hook or by crook. ILaving some sense 
in ber head, she thought that London would prove the best 
hudting-ground for stray children. 

It appears that on hearing from his beloved wife that she 
expected to become a mamma, the husband sent her home 
three hundrea pounds from abroad, with a promise of more 
to come, and & request that the little stranger should be 
“well rigged.” Lt appears too that, having reached London, 
she went straight to St. Paul’s and the Monument Yard, 
where, seeing the litthe boy playing with his sister on the 
steps of the greengrocer’s shop, she tempted both of them to 
a pastry-cook’s, from which she got clear off with the boy, 
leaving the girl to find her mamma as best she could. Mrs. 
Magnis was arrested at Gosport, and tried at Winchester; but 
in the end she was acquitted, the legal Solomons agreeing 
that as the oflence was committed in London, and not in 
Hampshire, the charge could not be sustained. However, 
though she was pronounced “ not guilty,” she was solemnly 
warned not to play the sme trick again! 

Seven years pass on, and early in the winter of 1818, just 
ag tue dark evenings commenced, Elizabeth Holbrook, the 
nursery-maid of Mr. and Mrs. Horsley, respectable residents 
of Islington, was sent out for a short walk with the two 
little children of her master. She had to draw them in a 
little chaise—for perambulators had not been then invented ; 
but she and her young charges did not return, and, an bour 
after her disappearance, the little girl was found sitting 
quietly in her chaise, by a kind-hearted wonin, the wile of 
a publican in the neighborhood, who took her in and sheltered 
her till she could be owned. Hour after hour passed away, 
and still no tidings of either maid or children reached the 
Horsleys. The good people offered a reward, and made 
every inquiry from the Angel Inn to Canonbury Tower; 
and London was soon in a ferment of curiosity and wonder. 

It turned out that, while walking with the children, Eliza- 
beth had been seen in conversation with a young man of 
gentleman-like appearance, though somewhat shabbily 
dressed ; and suspicion very naturally fellupon him. Putting 
two and two together, they concluded that the culprit was 
very probably Mrs. Horsley’s cousin, one Charles Rennett, 
who had been disinherited by his and her grandfather, 
because his father had “ made a bad match.” He had a 
motive for hating the Horsleys. He had been heard to 
express a wish to do them a bad turn; and on a messenger 
being sent to his lodgings they were found empty. It seemed 
clear, therefore, that he was the kidnapper. Further inquiries 
revealed the fact that, a day or two before, a person answer- 
ing his descuption, though under another name, secompanied 
by a little boy, had crossed the Channel from Dover to 
Calais. 

The police were put on his track. He was traced into 
Belgium, where he was found by the aid gf the British Cor- 
sul and his wife, who had seen some account of the lost child 
in the Lordon papers. Charles Rennett was arrested, brought 
back to London, and tried at the Old Bailey. He excused his 
act on the ground that ke had been ill-treated by his grand- 
futher and the rest of the family, including the Hors'eys 
themselves, who had profited by his father’s exclusion from 
all share in his inheritance, and that he was only giving a 
“ Rowland for an Oliver ;” but this plea was of no aveil. 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to seven years’ trans- 
portation ; but he did not live to complete his sentence. 

In 1861, too, the son of a Mrs. Hill, a lady connected with 
the Burdett family, was carried ott from Rugby by its own 
father, who, after falsifying the register of its birth, took it 
to Lendon, and banded it over to some women whom he met 
in the street. The police were soon put upon the track of 
the culprits, who were shown to have received the missing 
infant from its unnatural parent. The papers took up the 
matter, Which became a“ nine days’ wonder ;” and in a little 
time the child was discovered at «a low lodging-house in 
Lincoln Court, Drury Lane, a place tenanted by the lowest 
class of lrish. It was in a sadly dirty state, and such clothing 
as it had or its back was not the same which it wore on 
leaving Rugby; but in spite of dirt and rags there was some- 
thing about the child which marked it off from the beggars’ 
brats among whom it was playing, and its distingue looks led 








to its recovery. Ultimately the father was acquitted of the 
charge on which be was arraigned. Both he and Mrs. Hill, 
however, died shortly afterwards, and the stolen boy is now 
a ward of the Court of Chancery. 

Another instance of kidnapping that occurs to my memory 
will be fresh within the memory of many of my readers; but 
it is too circumstantial and full of incident to be omitted 
here. 

On the afternoon of a fine spring day in 1869, Elizabeth 
Barry, a nurse in the service of Lieutenant-Colonel Hickie, 
left his residence in Kidwell’s Park, Maidenhead, taking with 
her his infant daughter, aged about eighteen months. An 
alarm was raised, and the police were speedily sent in search ; 
and a woman answering her description, and carrying a child, 
was traced by road as far as Hammersmith. It proved, how- 
ever, that she was not Elizabeth Barry, who had proceeded 
by railway to London, Thence she travelled to Liverpool, 
where she went into lodgings in an obscure part of the 
town. 

Although every publicity was given to the circumstances 
by the local and London press, and a reward of one hundred 
pounds offered, all efforts to discover the place of her retreat 
were unavailing, until, about ten days afterwards, the 
daughter of the lodging-house keeper, struck by the resem- 
blance of the woman to the description in the advertise- 
ments, communicated her suspicions to the police, when the 
woman was at once apprehended, the child being delivered 
to Major Gregg, the chief of the Liverpool police, who, 
curiously enough, happened to be an intimate friend of the 
afflicted parents. In a day or two more the child, whose 
clothes had been altered (not for the better), whose hair bad 
been cut short, and who bore marks of serious ill-treatment, 
was restored to her parents, whose joy at her restoration may 
be easily conceived. Elizabeth Barry could give no reason 
whatever for the commission of this crime, and being tried 
for whe offence at the ensuing Berkshire Quarter Sessions, 
reccived the very inadequate sentence of fifteen months’ 
imprisonment. 

It appears that during her stay in Liverpool she went to a 
Catholic priest, with a view to making him instrumental in 
restoring the child to her parents, and probably wishing him 
to negotiate for her own escape from punishment; but as she 
presented herself to him ina state of intoxication, and as he 
had not at the time heard of the loss of the child, he refused 
to listen to her story, which came by another channel to the 
ears of the police. 

My readers will not care to have raked up the memories of 
the * Mortara” case, the “ Vansittart” case, and other instances 
where young persons under age have been carried oft by 
religious enthusiasts; but they will readily pardon me for 
reminding them of an example of the forcible abduction of a 
young lady of high connections, as illustrative of the way in 
which the upper class of [rishmen carry on their love attairs. 
It is a “ rough-and-ready” process, but savors rather of kid- 
napping than of veritable love-making ; and the chief agents 
in it must, I think, have been working under the auspices of 
Mars rather than of Venus. 

Abduction has such a thoroughly Hibernian twang, that 
our readers will not be surprised to hear that it was in the 
sister land, quite lately, that a desperate attempt was made to 
“steal an heiress” of good family. The plan seems to have 
been carefully laid, for one day, as the lady in question was 
returning with two feminine companions from church, they 
were suddenty alarmed by the appearance of a rejected 
suitor for the lady’s hand, with six men with knives and 
bludgeons, who seized the car, and after cutting the traces, 
forced the lady into a post-chaise and drove her oft. 

‘The servants came spee'lily to the rescue, and gave chase 
to the delinquents, who were all soon safely lodged in gaol, 
there to await their trial. They were ultimately sentenced 
to a fine and various terms of imprisonment. The young 
lady, who possessed a considerable fortune, is now happily 
married—but not to the gentleman in question.—Cassell’s. 
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Upon a day—no matter—here or there, 
Sweet Philomel was singing, and the air 
Was drowsy with the breath of roses everywhere : 


T lay and sang—as bees will hum in June 
For humming’s sake—vague prelude to no tune, 


Unknowing eare or joy, or love or pain— 
Pain that is blessing, or love that is vain— 
And asking but to rest, and hear the bird again! 


Behind the copse the sun had died in fire, 
Wuen the last wail came, faint, then swelling higher, 
As a soul o’ercome by passion of desire. 


So listening, aloud, all heedlessly 
I said: “ O bird, teach half thy pain to me, 
Thou shalt not bear alone so great a misery !”’ 


And when I turned my prelude had an air, 
My song found words, my careless heart found care ; 
Ah me! it was too late to pray another prayer! 
—Canadian Monthly. 
—_——_@————— 
FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE SCOTS GREYS (SECOND DRAGOONS). 

This redoubtable regiment, that has so long fought to pro- 
tect the right, was first enrolled to defend the wrong. In 
1678, when the unwise Act was issued for establishing episeo- 
pacy in Presbyterian Scotland, and in 1679, when the still 
more tyrannical Act, forbidding prayer-meetings in the open 
air, Was passed, the brave and pious people of Scotland began 
here and there to rise in arms. In 1678, two troops of Scotch 
dragoons were raised to carry out these Acts, and from these 
troops the present Scots Greys descended. The first troop 
was commanded by Liceutenant-General Thomas Dalziel, an 
old Cavalier officer who had fought for the Czar aguinst the 
Tartars ; the second by Lord Charles Murray, second son of 
John, first Marquis of Athole, and afterwards the Earl of 
Dunmore ; of a third troop, levied a few months later, Lord 
Francis Stuart, one of the Life Guards, and grandson of the 
Earl of Bothwell, a gentleman not unknown to us, thanks to 
the pages of Old Mortality, was the commander, 

The murder on Magus Moor of Arch>ishop Sharp excited 
the rough soldiery to cruel reprisals, They fired into groups 
of praying men, and shot, arrested, and tortured many 
preacbers and leaders of the poor wandering folk. Foremost 











among the persecutors, and the most untiring, the most piti- 


Songs without words, that yet come to an end too soon, | 


i 

less, was Captain Robert Graham—the Claverhouse—the 
Bonny Dundee of Scott’s best ballad. With no religion, no 
compassion himself, he trod the poor fugitives under his 
horse’s feet. At Drumelog the Covenanters at last turned 
upon him; he lost thirty men in a sharp skirmish, and had a 
horse killed beneath him. The next day the clated Cove- 
nanters attacked Glasgow, but were repulsed. The battle of 
Bothwell Brig soon followed, where the wild young Duke of 
Monmouth led on the Scotch Dragoons, a few English horse 
from the Border, and the Earl of Mar’s regiment of foot. 
| They were faced by four thousand grim and “* sour Covenan- 
ters.” While preaching and wrangling the Covenanters were 
attacked by Captain Stuart’s Scotch Dragoons. The three 
hundred stubborn Kippen and Galloway saints who held the 
bridge, commanded by Hackston of Rathillet, fought till their 
last cartridge was gore, and then gloomily fell buck. The 
key of the Covenanter’’ position was lost forever. The foot 
guards soon cleared the bridge; the army passing across, 
opened what was then considered a heavy cannonade, and at 
the same time the Scotch Dragoons went to work with their 
swords on the msurgents’ flanks. The game was hopeless. 
| The Covenanter horsemen fled. One thousand two hundred 
foot surrendered without striking a blow, and the remainder 
ran back to their morasses. Then came the legal butchery 
of those cruel and persecuting times; two preaciers and five 
| leaders were hung, and three hundred honesi men transported 
j to the plantations. In many a Scotch home, in the year 1679, 
fa Rachel mourned for her children, and refused to be com- 
|forted. Again, in 1680, the Scotch, Dragoons were employed 
|in more of this hateful service. In a hot fight at Ayr Moss, 
|in the shire of Ayr, twenty Covenanters, including ¢ preacher, 
were slain ; and Hackston of Rathillet, one of the murderers 
of Archbishop Sharp, and a leader at Bothwell Briz, was 
taken. The dragoons lost several men and horses, and Lieu- 
tenant Crichton was severely wounded. Ilackston and three 
of his comrades were soon afterwards hung at Edinburgh. 

In 1681, Charles the Second ordered three additional troops 
of dragoons to be raised, and the six troops were incorporated 
into the Royal Regiment of Scots Dragoons, Lieutenant-Gen- 
jeral Dalziel, the coarse and eccentric old bearded Cavalier, 
{being appointed colonel; while a second regiment was in- 
|trusted to the unscrupulous Claverhouse. ‘The Scots Dra- 
|goons at this time Wore back and breast pieces, and a pot 
jhelmet. They had swords, and carried carbines and horse- 
| pistols, fourteen inches long in the barrel. ‘Twelve soldiers 
}of each troop and the non-commissioned ofticers bore hal- 
| berds, the other soldiers matechlocks and bayonets, “ or great 
| knife,” as it is called in a warrant of 1672. “In 1687, the dra 
goons Were ordered to carry snap-hanse muskets, with brighe 
barrels, three fect four inches long, cartouch-boxes, bayonets, 
grenade pouches, buckets, and hammer hatchets. 

After much shooting of poor conscientious peasants, who. 
would not disown by oath all plots against the king, the 
Royal Scots had at last once more armed enemies to meet 
who were worthy of their steel. In 1685, James the Second 
ascended the throne, and Scotland again burst into a flame. 
The proscrited Earl of Argyll landed from Holland with 
three hundred men, and arebellion began. Near Dumbarton 
the earl and the king’s forces joined issue, The rebels were 
sheltered by a small enclosure, and the Scots Dragoons (at 
that time trained to fight on horse or foot) dismounted, and 
scaled the defences. The rebels took post in a wood, held it 
till night, and then dispersed. The Royal Scots lost several 
men in this brief struggle. Captain Clelland was killed, and 
Sir Adam Blair, his successor, shot through the neck. Sir 
William Wallace, of Craigie, was also severely wounded. 
The Duke of Argyll was captured the same day, and soon 
afterwards beheaded at Edinburgh. On their way to join the 
royal treops who overthrew the Duke of Monmouth at 
Sedgemoor, the Royal Scots heard of the battle, and returned 
to their old position. On the death of Licutenant-General 
Dalziel, King James conferred the coloneley ot the Royal 
Scots on Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Charles Murray, soon after 
created Larl of Dunmore. In 1688, the young regiment was 
sent to ravage the lands of Macdonald, of Keppoch, who had 
killed some of the Mackintoshes who favored James. They 
burnt the Maecdonalds’ houses and corn from Lammas to the 
10th of September, and were then marched irom Inverlochy 
to the English border,a tramp of two hundred miles, to 
resist the Prince of Orange’s invasion, and Claveriouse was 
created Viscount of Dundee. 

At this time the privates of the Royal Scots received one 
shilling and sixpence a day, and the cornets tive shillings. In 
Dundee’s rebeliion a lieutenant-colonel and several captains 
| of the Royal Scots were arrested for sending intelligence to 
j the rebels. After this the Royal Scots, however, remained 
faithful, and were active against the fierce and agile High- 
landers, dispersing the Macleans, who had attacked the Laird 
of Grant, and joining in the battle of Killiecrankie, where 
Dundee fell in the moment of victory. The Royal Scots also 
aided largely in the well executed surprise of the Highlanders’ 
camp near Balloch Castle, in Strathspey, where some four 
hundred Highlanders were shot and cutdown. The Royal 
Scots, we are glad to say, had no share in the cruel massacre 
of Glencoe. 

Fresh enemies now awaited the Royal Scots. In 1694, 
King William sent them over to Flanders. In 1695, they 
helped to cover the siege of Namur, and were also employed 
in observing Marshal Villeroy’s movements. They returned 
to England at the peace of Ryswick in 1697. In 1702, the 
Royal Seots were sent to Holland to join in the war of Acces- 
sion. In this year the regiment was first called the “ Grey 
Dragoons,” and it is supposed that William’s Dutch Life 
Guards having been mounted on grey horses (a la Wouver- 
mans), When the Duteh left England the King mounted the 
Royal Scots in a similar manner. The Life Guards already 
affected black horses, ané the French had tae custom of dis- 
tinguishing their corps-d’elite by the color of their horses. In 
Marlborough’s battles those grey horses were now to strike 
terror among the French. In 1702, the Scots Greys were in 
Spanish Guelderland, and covered the sieges of Venloo, 
Ruremonde, and Stevenswaerk, one squadron serving as a 
guard to Marlborough himself. On his way to Holland, 
escorted by a squadron of Greys, Marlborough and General 
Cohorn were captured on the Maese by a French partisan 
leader, and only escaped by an attendant slipping a French 
pass into Marlborough’s hand, he having disdained any such 
safeguard. In 1703, the Scots Greys distinguished themselves 
by defeating a French detachment, which had captured a 
quantity of English specie, recovering the spoil. 

In 1704, Lord John Hay, son of the Marquis of Tweeddale, 
was appointed colonel of the Scots Greys. This year Marl- 
borough crossed the Rhine and Moselle, and pushed on tothe 
Danube, to assist the Emperor Leopold, then threatened by 
the French and Bavarians, who had broken through the 
Black Forest. At Schellenberg the Scots Greys attacked the 
heights, and, serving as infantry in the attack of the trenches, 
helped to drive the French across the Danube. The regi- 
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ment here lost Captain Douglas and seven men, and nineteen | began to return whence we ¢ 


Others were wounded. 


glory. 


attacked the enemy’s left, routed the French cavalry, and cut 
several squadrons to pieces. They then spurred into the 


| the cuirassiers and lancers pushing across betwixt us and our 
At Ramilies (1706) the Scots Greys covered themselves with | own forces. 

When Churchill and Mordaunt’s regiments descended | ever beheld in my life, and now they were forming up to cut 
from the heights of Foultz, and drove the French into aj off our retreat. Nothing daunted, we faced them manfully. 
moress, Where they sank or were butchered, the Scots Greys; We had none to command us now. 


village of Autreglize, and sabred ail the infantry they met. | 


Emerging from Autreg)ize, flushed with victory, they broke 
into the French Regiment du Roi, which at once surrendered, 
and gave up its colors and arms to the riders of the grey 
horses. Ina Dutch account of this battle it is stated that one 
regiment of our dragoons took sixteen or seventeen colors 
and standards. It is probable that this regiment was the 
Scots Greys. 

One of the private soldiers of the Scots Greys, wounded at 
the battle of Ramilies, proved to be a woman. Her name 
was Mrs. Christian Davies, and her life and adventures were 
afterwards published in a small octavo volume. She states 
she was a native of Ireland, and that, her nusbard having 
entered the army, she put on men’s clothes and went in 





quest of him; but not meeting with him, she enlisted in a} 


regiment of foot, and in 1702 in the Scots Greys, served in | fight. 


the campaign of that and the following year, and in 1704 was 
wounded in the leg at Schellenberg. 


she met with her husband, who was then a private soldie 
the First Royal Foot. She made herself’ known to him, and 
from this time passed as his brother, until after the battle of 
Icamilies, where sie was wounded by a shell, and her sex 
discovered by the surgeons. “ Neo sooner had they made this 
discovery,” she observes in her narrative, “but they ac- 
quainted Brigadier Preston that his pretty dragoon (for so J 
Was always called) was a woman. The news spread far and 
near, and reaching my Lord John Hay’s ears, he came to see 
me, as did my former comrades ; and my lord called for my 
husband. He gave him a full and satisfactory account of our 
first acquaintance, marriage, and situation, with the manner 
of his having entered the service, and my resolution to go in 
search of him. My lord seemed very well entertained with 
my history, and ordered that my pay should be continued 
while under care. When his lordship heard that I was well 
enough recovered to go abroad, he generously sent me a par- 
cel of linen. Brigadier Preston made mea present of a hand- 
seme silk gown; every one of our officers contributed to the 
furnishing me with What was requisite for the dress of my 
sex, and dismissed me the service with a handsome compli- 
ment.” 

The Greys had plenty of fighting at the French fortified 
camp of Malplaquet, in 1709. ‘They and the Royal Irish had 
to charge the French household cavalry three times, before 
they would give way. The Duke of Marlborough was espe- 
cially pleased with these bull-dog charges, and personally 
thanked them, ‘The Greys lost about thirty officers and men 
killedand wounded. 

In 1742, George the Second reviewed the Scots Greys on 

Kew Green. “ Fine, hardy fellows, that wantno seasoning,” 
says the Champion of June the 24th of that year. They were 
all bound to Flanders to help towards making up the sixteen 
thousand British troops contributed by George to assist the 
House of Austria against the Bavarians, French, and Prus 
sians. On the 16th of June, 1743, the French crossed the 
Maine, and attacked us at Dettingen. Through a thunder- 
storm of French cannon came volleys of musketry and fierce 
charges of cavalry. The Greys at first merely supported the 
infantry, Which George the Second himself led on, but, soon 
eager tor more fighting, Licutenant James Campbell Jed his 
grey horses against a line of stee!-clad cuirassiers, who soon 
broke and fled to the rear of their own lines. The Greys 
then dashed upon the celebrated French household cavalry, 
broke them too, and captured a white standard, a trophy that 
lind hitherto never been seen in Westminster or Guildhall. 
George the Second, delighted at the overthrow of such troops, 
the flower of the French army, at the close of the battle 
nominated Colonel Campbell a Kuight of the Bath. The 
standard captured by the Greys was of white damask, finely 
embroidered with gold and silver, a thunderbolt’ in the 
middle, upon a blue and white ground, and bearing the motto, 
“ Sensere gigantes.” The Greys had fought with such swift- 
ness and spirit that only a lieutenant and a few troopers were 
wounded, and four herses killed. 

In 1758, George the Second changed the dress of the Royal 
North British Dragoons. The new coats were scarlet, 
double-breasted, and lined with blue, with slit sleeves, turned 
up with blue; buttons of white metal, and white worsted 
aiguillettes on the right shoulder, The waistcoat and breeches 
were blue, with blue cloth grenadier caps, having on the 
front the thistle within the cirele of St. Andrew, with the 
motto,“ Nemo me impune lacessit.’ On the red flaps was 
the white horse of Hanover, with the motto,“ Ne aspera 
terrent,” over it. The boots were of jerked leather, the 
cloaks scarlet, with blue collars and linings. The officers 
were distinguished by silver-lace embroideries, and crimson 
silk sashes, worn across the left shoulder. The sergeants had 
biue and yellow worsted sashes round their waists. 

At Waterloo the Greys particularly distinguished them- 
selves, carrying oft one of the special trophies of the battle. 

“When we got clear through the Highlanders,” says James 
Armour, of Glasgow, a rough-rider of the Scots Greys, “ we 
were soon on the Charge, and a short one it was. A cross- 
road being in our way, we leaped the first hedge gallantly, 
traversed the road, and had to leap over another hedge. 
this time the smoke from the firing on both sides made it so 
dark that we could not see distinctly. We had not charged 
many yards till we came to a column. As yet we had stuck 
pretty well together, although a great number had fallen 
about the cross-roads. In a very short time we were down 
upon the column, making pretty clean work of them. Num- 
bers by this time had dropped off, still we pushed forward, 
and very soon came upon another column, who cried out 
‘Prisoners ! threw down their arms, stripped themselves of 
tieir belts, in accordance with the French discipline, and ran 
like hares towards the rear. We pushed on still, and soon 
exme up to another column, some of whom went down on 
their knees, calling out ‘ Quarter’ in tones of supplication. 
Now, then, we got among the guns, which had so terribly 
annoyed us, and paid back the annoyance in slaughter such 
as never betore was witnessed; artillerymen were cut down 
and ran through, horses were houghed, harness was cut, and 
all rendered useless. Some who were good judges of such 
work,” adds Armour, by way of parenthesis, “reckoned we 
had made a very good job of it. 1 was engaged amongst six 
or seven guns, all brass, where almost all the artillerymen 
were cut down, and most, if not all, of the bourses houghed. 
While at work amongst these guns, no thought had we but 
that we should have nothing to do when we were done but 
to retrace our steps. I own I was much surprised when we 
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: \ After the battle of) sword and sabre wounds, the greater number of which were 
Blenheim, when escorting French prisoners towards Holland, | inflicted by the French after he was on the ground, dis- 


rin| mounted. A few days previous to the battle he had hac 
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ame to behold great numbers of 


They were the first troops of this kind I had 


Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamilton had been killed, and many of the officers killed and 
wounded. But every man did what he could. Conquer or 
die! was the word. When the regiment returned from this 
charge the troop to which I belonged did not muster above 
one or two sound men, unwounded, belonging to the front 
rank. Indeed, the whole troop did not muster above a dozen ; 
there were upwards of twenty of the front rank killed, and 
theyothers wounded.” 

Such was the hot haste of the Greys to throw themselves 
into the thick of the battle, that one of the Greys, in recoun ‘- 
ing to Sheriff Alison, the historian of Europe, the story of 
their charge, states he is afraid that in many instances they 
rode over the Highlanders, who gallantly retorted, however, 
the shout of “ Scotland for ever !” and, although occasionally 
remonstrating with the horsemen, in cannie Scotch, “ I didna 
think ye wud hae used me sae,” clung in most instances to 
the stirrups of the Greys, and were carried further into the 


Laurie, one of the Scots Greys, from Ayrshire, had eighteen 


accounts of his father’s death, by which he became possessed 
of twelve thousand pouncs. He says that he saved his life in 
the end only by calling out in French, as the enemy were 
charging over him, “ Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Mes amis! 
mes amis!” By which contrivance he was taken for one ol 
their own men. Colonel Cheney, of the Greys, Cn whom 
the command of that regiment devolved on the 18th of June, 
in consequence of the death of Colonel Hamilton, and the 
wounds of other officers, had five horses killed under him. 
Yet, almost by mirscle, he himself escaped without a wound. 

The capture of the French eagles is thus related by brave 
Sergeant Ewart himself : 

“The enemy,” says the hero, “ began forming their line of 
battle about nine in the morning of the 18th. We did not 
commence till ten. TI think it was about eleven when we 
were ready to receive them. They began upon our right 
with the most tremendous tiring that ever was heard, and | 
can assure you they got it as hot as they gave it. Then it 
came down to the left, where they were received by our brave 
Highlanders. No men could ever behave better. Our 
brigade of cavalry covered them. Owing to a column of 
foreign troops giving way, our brigade was forced to advance 
to the support of cur brave fellows, which we certainly did 
in style. We charged through two of their columns, each 
about five thousand; it was in the first charge I took the 
eagle from the enemy; he and I had a hard contest for it; 
he thrust for my groin; I parried it off, and cut himj through 
the head ; after which I was attacked by one of their lancers, 
who threw his lance at me, but missed his mark, by my 
throwing it off with my sword by my right side. Then T cut 
him trom the chin upwards, which went through his teeth. 
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cutting dowa a Russian officer, sprang in also, followed by 
Shegog, and the trumpeter. The Greys spreading almost 
into single line in their advance, were received with a drop- 
ping carbine tire, one bullet disabling Colonel Griffith, who 
commanded them. Besides Major Clarke, who led the first 
squadron, the officers who charged with the Greys were 
these; Captain Williams with the second squadron ; Mantle 4 
Hunter, Buchanan, and Sutherland the four troop leaders of 
the regiment; the adjutant was Lieutenant Miller; the serre- 
files were Boyd, Nugent, and Lenox Prendergast. “ And to 
these,” says Kinglake, “though he did not then hold the 
Queen’s commission, add the name of John Wilson, now a 
cornet, and the acting adjutant of the regiment, for he took 
a leading part in the fight.” 

Major Clarke, now really the leader of the light squadron 
of the Greys, lost his bear-skin, and rode into the Russ‘an 
ranks bareheaded. The Scots Greys, says an eye-witness 

“gave a low cager fierce moan,” the Inniskillings went in 
with a rejoicing cheer. The Russians, unable to fall back, 
struggled in vain with the enemies they had imbedded. | In 
some open spaces, says Kinglake, ten or twelve Russians 
would fall out of their ranks, and try to overwhelm two or 
three Greys or Inniskillings, who seemed lost in the crowd 
of jostling horsemen. Our men hewed and slashed with their 
swords, and with their bridle hands tried to tear the Russians 
from their saddles. In many cases the swords of the Greys 
rebounded from the thick coarse grey coats of the Russian 
horsemen. The Russians nearest the Grays scemed to en- 
counter them with distrust and hopelessness, for their assail- 
ants were taller and reached further, and seemed contemptu- 
ously certain of victory. General Scarlett reccived five slight 
wounds, and had his helmet cloven through. Elliot was 
pierced in the forehead, had his face divided by a@ slash, and 
received a sabre wound in the skull. Ie had altogether 
fourteen saure cuts. Clarke, who led the squadron bare- 
headed, rode deluged with blood from a wound in the head, 
of which he was himseli long unconscious. Many of the 
Greys cut quite through the column, and then hewed their 
way back. In the midst of this entangling struggle the Innis- 
killings came plump on the Russians’ left front. Then the 
Royal and Fifth Dragoon Guards, seeing the Greys lapped in 
by the enemy’s right wing, broke in also to their aid. Alex- 
ander Miller, the acting adjutant of the Greys, famous for his 
tremendous voice, roared out of the midst of the melee the 
words, “ Rally—the Greys. Face me.’ Cornet Prendergast 
also, and Clarke, joined in this endeavor. Another charge of 
Hunt’s squadron of Inniskillings shook the great crowd of 
Russians, and svon the columns wavered, trembled, shook, 

and fled. 

In this desperate combat the heavy dragoons lost seventy- 

eight killed and wounded; the Russians suftered heavily. 

When Sir Colin Campbell galloped up soon after in advance 

of the Ninety-third Highlanders, he uncovered to the Greys, 

and said : 

“ Greys! gallant Greys! I am sixty-one years old, and if I 

were young again, L should be proud to be in your ranks.” 

A French general officer present declared he had never seen 
anything so glorious as the defeat of the enormous numbers 
of Russian cavalry. 








Next I was attacked by a foot soldier, who, after firing at me, 
charged me with his bayonet, but he very soon lost the com- 
bat, for I parried it, and cut him down through the head ; s9 
that finished the contest for the eagle, after which I pro- 
ceeded to follow my comrades, eagle and all, but was stopped 
by the general saying to me,‘ You brave fellow, take that to 
the rear. You have done enough until you get quit of iv— 
which I was obliged to do, but with great reluctance. I 
retired to a height, and stood there for upwards of an hour, 
which gave a general view of the field; but I cannot express 
the horrors I beheld; the bodies of my brave comrades were 
lying so thick upon the field that it was searcely possible to 
pass, and horses innumerable. I took the eagle into Brussels 
amidst the acchimations of thousands of the spectators who 
saw it.” The eagles taken belonged to the Forty-fifth and 
One Hundred-and-fifth regiments, and were superbly gilt and 
ornamented with gold fringe. That of the Forty-fitth was 
inscribed with the names of Jena, Ausierlitz, Wagram, 
Eylau, Friedland, ete., being the battles in which this regi- 
ment—called the Invincibles—had_ signalised itself. The 
other was a present from the Empress Louise to the One 
Hundred-and-fifth regiment. One was much defaced with 
blood and dirt, as if it had been struggled for, and the eagle 
was also broken off from the pole, as if from the cut of a 
sabre ; but it was, nevertheless, preserved. The eagles taken 
had only been given to the respective regiments at the Champ 
de Mai. On the Ist of June they had there glittered over 
the heads of the Parisians amid cries of “ Vive  Empereur !” 

Viscount Vanderfosse, in a letter to Sir John Sinclair, 
especially praised the Scots Greys for their humanity to the 
Frencii prisoners. The royal permission was given after 
Waterloo for the badge of an eagle to be displayed on the 
guidons of the Scots Greys, and the word Waterloo on the 
grenadier corps. The brave winner of the French standard, 
Sergeant Ewart, was rewarded in 1816 by an ensigney in the 
Third Royal Veteran Battalion. At the peace the regiment 
was reduced to five hundred and forty-four officers and 
soldiers, and three hundred and thirty-three troop horses. 

Never, perhaps, says Alison, speaking of the Heavy 
Brigade at Waterloo, had a charge of an equal body of horse 
achieved greater success; for besides destroying two columns 
tive thousand strong, and taking three thousand prisoners, we 
have the authority of the great military historian of Napoleon 
for the fact, that they carried, cut the traces, and rendered 
useless for the remainder of the day, no fewer than forty 
pieces of cannon. 

In the battle of Balaklava, the Scots Greys displayed, as is 
well known, a heroism against overwhelming numbers 
worthy of old Rome. It will be remembered that the object 
of the stealthy Russian attack on the memorable 25th of 
October, 1854, was to seize our outer line of defence, the 
camp ef the Ninety-third Highlanders, as well as the Turkish 
camp, near Kadikoi, beginning with the work on Canrobert’s 
Hill. This Russian surprise began by tne advance of General 
Gribbe at five A.M. he vast herd of Russian cavalry our 
six hundred dragoons had to wedge their way into, Mr. King- 
lake computes as at least two thousand. Lord Raglan had 
ordered Lucan to advance, and Lucan had ordered Scarlett, 
who commanded the Heavy Brigade. In the first line rode 
those old comrades and friends, the Inniskillings, with the 
Greys on their left. From desire to ease the men, helmet- 
plumes, shoulder-scal2s, stocks, and gauntlets had been laid 
aside. The four horsemen who led the charge were General 


“The Russians,” said Mr. Russell, when describing this 
gallant aflair, “advanced down the hill at a slow canter, 
which they changed to a trot, and at last merely halted. 

Their first line was at least nearly double the length of ours 
—it was three times as deep. Behind them was a similar 
line, equally strong and compact. ‘They evidently despised 
their insignificant-looking enemy, but their time was come. 
The trumpets rang out again through the valley, and the 
Greys and Inniskilliners went right ut the centre of the Rus- 
sian cavalry. The space between them was only a few hun- 
dred yards; it was scarce enough to let the horses * gather 
way,’ nor had the men quite space sufficient for the full play 
of their sword-arms. The Russian line brings forward each 
wing as our cavalry advance, and threatens to annihilate 
them as they pass on. Turning a little to their left, so as to 
meet the Russian right, the Greys rush on with a cheer that 
thrills every heart. The wild shout of the Inniskilliners rises 
through the air at the same instant. As lightning flashes 
through a cloud, the Greys and Inniskilliners pierced through 
the dark masses of Russians. The shock was but for a mo- 
ment. There was a clash of steel and a light play of sword- 
blades in the air, and then the Greys and the red-coats 
disappear in the midst of the broken and quivering columns. 
In another moment we see them emerging and dashing on 
with diminished numbers, and broken order, against the 
second line, which is advancing against them as fast as it can 
to retrieve the fortune of the charge. It was a terrible mo- 
ment. ‘God help them! They are lost!) was the exclama- 
tion of more thar one man, and the thought of many. With 
unabated fire the noble hearts dashed at their enemy. It was 
a fight of heroes. The first line of Russians, which had been 
sinashed utterly by our charge, and ha: fled oft at one flank 
and towards the centre, were coming back to swallow up our 
handful of men. By sheer steel and sheer courage Inniskil- 
liner and Scot were winning their desperate way right through 
the enemy’s squadrons, and already grey horses and red costs 
had appeared right at the rear of the second mass, when, with 
irresistible force, like one bolt from a bow, the First Royals, 
the Fourth Dragoon Guards, and the Fifth Dragoon Guards, 
rushed at the remnants of the first line of the enemy, went 
through it as though it were made of pasteboard, and, dash- 
ing on the second body of Russians as they were still dis- 
ordered by the terrible assault of the Greys and their com- 
panions, put them to utter rout, This Russian horse, in less 
than five minutes after it had met our dragoons, was flying 
with all its speed before a force certainly not halt its 
strength.” ARTA 

nae the Scots Greys who were recipients of the V ictoria 
Cross, we find two of the heroes of Balaklava, whose services 
are thus recorded : 

Sergeant-Major John Grieve, in the heavy cavalry charge 
at Balaklava, saved the life of an officer who was surrounded 
by Russian cavalry, by his gallant conduct in riding up to 
his rescue and cutting off the head of one enemy and disabling 

nd dispersing the others. 

% - es. Henry Ramage, at the battle of Balaklava, gal- 
loped out to the assistance of private M‘Pherson of the — 
regiment, on seeing him surrounded by seven Russians, -~ 

by his gallantry dispersed the enemy and saved his comrade’s 
life. On the same day, when the HIeavy Brigade was cover- 
ing the retreat of the light cavalry, he lifted from his horse 
private Gardiner, who was disabled from a severe — ot 
the leg by a round shot. Sergeant Ramage then carried him 











Scarlett, Alexander Elliot, his aide-de-camp, behind them the 
general’s orderly, Shegog, and a trumpeter. Taking advan- 
tage of the Russian cavalry halting, and eager to strike his 
blow, Scarlett sounded at once the charge, shouting, “ Come 
on,” to the Greys, as with a wave of his sword he dashed in 


from under a very beavy cross fire, thereby saving 
hte life, the spot where he must inevitably have fallen having 
been immediately afterwards crossed by the Russian cavalry, 
As long as a regiment can furnish heroes like this, who can 
deny it the right to bear on its banners the motto of the 





among the Russian troopers far ahead of his men. Elliot, 


Scots Greys, “ Second to none” ? 
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AMUSEMENTS islet not three miles in extent, from perpetuating a traffic | Chipping Norton, and conviction, of course, followed. Six- 
. 


‘ which is at once a menace and a reproach to the whole 
WAIL LACK’S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR.| Western world? Suppose it was to take another form, and 
Dion Boucicault’s latest production, entitled **Mora; or the Golden be piracy, not directed against the unfortunate Chinese race 
Fetters.” but Europeans ; how many montbs or weeks would pass be- 
fore its utter extermination? Would not six months be a 
long term for Great Britain single-handed to effect the end ? 
Chinese pirates are a bold and reckless race, swarming in the 
‘4 China seas to such a degree that even small vessels under 
OLYMPIC THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, AND : ‘ 
Wednesday and Saturday Matinees, Little Nell, in ‘Fidelia, the European flags have been attacked in two or three instances. 
Fire Waif.” It did not take so long, however, to carry an unfaltering con- 
“ viction to the minds of the whole predatory population from 
= ee hn a= SS i“ Corea to Hainan, that whatever else they might attempt to 
gp se anienar ss eA — : do in their calling, no vessel under a foreign flag must ever 
NIBLO’S GARDEN.—EVERY EVENING, AND SAT-| be molested. But piracy touches merchants’ pockets and is 





NEW FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE, 728 AND 730| 
Broadway.—Every Evening, and Saturday Matinee, ‘* Madelein Morel.” 




















uiday Matinee, Oofty Gooft. unfriendly to honest trade, while slavery fills some purses, 

| and when the Chinese supply the victims, does not sensibly 

WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFORMANCE | interfere with European interests, unless it breeds a riot or 
every afternoon and evening. 


provokes a massacre. 

CENTRAL PARK GARDEN.—THEODORE THOMAS And now another grave incident has arisen in connection 
and his Unrivalled Orchestra. with the Chinese immigration to the Pacific coast. In order 
to check the influx, it has been proposed to levy a poll tax 

of a novel character, and that every Chinaman who was sent 
eee ee to prison should lose his pigtail; that they should be pre- 

ARRY DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA Foop, For| Vented from living in their present crowded quarters; and 

Invalids.—The most nutritive preparation ever offered to the|that the importation of dead bodies to the Flowery Land 
ee NOUN F. HENRY. lav, 3 Collen Pluce, Now ‘ork, |should be forbidden. Under such severe measures, the Chi- 


— nese met together, and presented the following remarkable 


e i petition to the civic authorities : We propose, says this docu- 
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ment, a speedy and perfect abrogation and repeal of 

















teen of the viragos were sent to prison, seven for ten, and the 
rest for seven days. Of course it is only right that the 
“majesty of the law” should be vindicated, but it is a pitia- 
ble sight that of sixteen poor women, some of them with 
children in their arms, hustled oft to prison for an offence 
which probably they do not even now comprehend. Would 
it not have been better, too, for the two “ Christian pastors” 
to have devoted their ‘energies to a peaceful settlement of 
the dispute rather than have visited with a sentence so severe 
the silly conduct of sixteen ignorant and_half-starving 
women ? 

This sentence may be in accordance to some law, but it 
appears to us altogether in disproportion to the offence com- 
mitted. The poor women were ignorant and ill-educated, 
and that, two clergymen, whose duty it was to have labored 
to improve their condition, should pass a judgment that no 
stipepdiary magistrate would have done, proves that the 
sooner these amateur but bigoted justices are erased from the 
rell, the better it will be for England’s credit. In 
thus commenting on the matter, we must disclaim any idea 
of upholding the laborers when they go beyond the limits of 
the law. The men have every right to combine to better 
their situation, but they must withhold all interference with 
| the free action of their own class. It was a harsh sentence,. 
but the men who instigated the movement ought to have 
been the sufferers and not the misguided women. 
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the present treaty relations between China and America,| A letter from the Amoor in the Moscow Gazette calis atten~ 
PIERCY WILSON, Proprietor. 


— 





these United States and the withdrawing of all American 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 14, 1873. people and trade and commercial intercourse whatever from 








requiring the retirement of all Chinese people and trade from | tion to the danger of a Chinese invasion of the Russian terri~ 


j tory on that rivei. The Amoor district, says the correspon- 


dent, is very unfavorably situated from a strategical point of 


| China. This, perhaps, will give to the American people the | view, and would present great facilities for an attack. The 


opportunity of preserving for a longer time their civil and| Chinese have made great progress of Jate in shipbuilding ; 
COOLIES AND PIGTAILS. pe 7 gh g great pros i g 


We fear that the time is yet far oft when we can count | Chinese is calculated to destroy. This arrangement will also, 
on the extinguishment of slavery in every form. On the|to some extent, relieve the Chinese people and Government 
coasts of Africa, in the Southern Pacific ocean, and in China,|from the serious embarrassments which now disturb them, 
we still see this monstrous traffic carried on, even under Eu-{and enable them, by so much, to return to the traditional 
ropean flags. Macao has especially earned for itself an un-| policy of their sages and statesmen, ée.,‘‘ Stay at home and 
enviable reputation in this respect, but when twitted with | mind our own business, and let all other people do the same.” 
this unchristian habit, © contemporary remarks that| This is our proposition. Will American people agree to it? 
the Portuguese reply in a tone of virtuous indignation, | Will the newspapers, which have lately said so many things 
declaring their coolie regulations at Macao to be above re- | against us and against our residence in this country, will they 
proach, and there the matter ends for the time, to begin| now aid us in bringing about this, to us, desirable state of 
again te the same air. In the meanwhile some 20,000 |afkairs? In the meantime, since we are now here under 
wretched men are taken from their homes in ships sailing } sacred treaty stipulations, we humbly pray we may be treated 
under European flags, to be battened down under hatches on | according to those stipulations, until such time as the treaty 
the passage to Peru or Cuba, and there put up to the highest!can be repealed and commercial intercourse and friendly 
bidder. China, we are cynically told by one of the speakers, | relations come to an end. 
does not very much miss her subjects, and her Government —_—_— 
does not care about them. But if this were as true as it is THE LABORERS’ UNION. 
clearly contrary to evidence, would it justify the abuse Of} Wiis association that was formed early in the past year has 
foreign flags to inflict clavery —— thousands of Chinese men not met with the success that was expected at the initiation 
param. ased ? The Chinese Government is net, however, ®| of the movement. The reasons are plain. In the first place 
Goastatng party, as it suits planters and others, who aid and the influence of the farmers aided by their friends, the noble 
abet this traffic for the purpose of supplying slave labor, to! jandowners, the clergy and the justices of the peace, has 
assume. And if they are powerless to assert their right, a8) proved to be too powerful when combined against a class of 
an independent arer- to stamp out the baant of these slave- agricultural laborers, ill-educated and so scantily remunerated 
dealers at Macao, it is because they believe the Western | poy their toil, that in but few instances they could ever manage 
Powers would espouse the cause of the Portuguese, and | yy extreme parsimony to make both ends meet. Then the 
either prevent or avenge the adoption of preventive mea- Union was not very favorably viewed by the public at large, 
sures. As they believe England made war to force an| as all strikes are unduly regarded in England as a species of 
opium trade upon them, so are they convinced that common | outbreak against that middle class in which is vested the 
cause would be made against them if they ventured] main governing power of the nation. The claims of the 
to assert their national rights against the most | laborers were fully acknowledged, but no effort was made 
nefarious interests of any one of the comity of/to raise funds for the purpose of stimulating emigration; 
Western nations. So long as neither Great Britain, the| which was the sole antidote for the present over-crowded 
United States, nor aay other European Power will stand| state of the market; and if such an attempt had been 
forward, and tell the Chinese Government they are at liberty initiated ft would kave failed, as all the wealthy 
to put an end to this: violation of all Principles of inter-| cipsses are more or Jess interested in agricultural pur- 
national law and justice, we and all other nations must suits through the estates they hold in the counties. A 
accept the reproach of being parties to the slave trafllc of grave incident has recalled public attention to this matter. 
those who harbor under the Portuguese flag at Macao. So| Pye agricultural laboring men have been deservedly com- 
long also it is vain to indite moral condemnations of the| plimented on the very orderly manner in which they have 
trade while we refuse » take the — simple and effective | conducted their agitation. Though they have necessarily felt 
step required to ensure its termination. ; We should, indeed, very keenly their wrongs, no violent ebullition bas resulted. 
better consult ourown character for consistency and justice— | Up to within the last few days the wives of the laborers have 
what may be left of either in the Chinese national mind—by | taken no directly active share in the furthering of the move- 
silence than by empty protests which mean nothing. But of | ment, or, perhaps, the quiet which has prevailed during the 
oue fact not only the British but every other European nation | past twelve months in the agricultural districts would have 
may be perfectly assured. This traffic in human flesh—is been more frequently disturbed. Feminine excitement is apt 
slavery in every stage of its progress, from its inception at| to find vent, as was illustrated by the incident which 
Macao and along ail the river courses and southern coast of | happened recently in Oxfordshire. A farmer, whose lands 
China, throughout the passage in tropical seas, and at the | lie in Ascot parish, and several neighbors were engaged in a 
ports of delivery on the Pacitic coast, where it meets its fatal | struggle with the Laborers’ Union. The men asked higher 
term. And another fact remains to be considered which | pay, and the farmers, refusing their demands, locked them 
some may think yet more important. This kidnapping of 


. out. The farmers then cast about for hands, and a Mr. Ham- 
Chinese by or on account of foreigners every year in thou- bridge secured two men, whom he directed to hoe a field of 
sands is laying deep in the hearts of the whole Chinese|beans. This proceeding so much excited the ire of the 


nation—counting its million by hundreds—a hatred so intense| women in the village, that seventeen of them 
that sooner or later it will sweep out of the country; turned out; some, armed with sticks, held the 
both foreigners and their trade, if nothing be done|gate leading to the field, and used their tongues 
while it is yet time to redress the wrong. Can|with such vigor as to strike terror into the souls 
it for a moment be supposed that if there were the will,|of the two would-be bean-hoers. The latter beat a 
or any adequate feeling either of the wrong done or the | retreat, but the farmer came to the rescue, had the feminine 
danger preparing for foreign life and commerce throughcut | insurgents arrested, and charged them with the grave offence 
the Chinese coasts, one of the Governments of Europe could | of putting the two male laborers in bodily fear so great as to 
not find a way to prevent the most insignificant of European | prevent them from performing their work. The case came 
States, and a still more contemptible colony occupying an| before two reverend gentlemen sitting at petty sessions, in 
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religious institutions, which, it is said, the immigration of the | even the Americans row employ Chincse workmen for the 


construction of steamers at San Francisco, and the skill and 
thoroughness of their work are universally praised. There 
are already a number of Chinese gunboats on the Tien-Tsin, 
and if a fleet of steamers were posted in the upper part of 
the Sungari, they could, in the event of a war, go down the 
stream, divide the province of the Amoor into two parts, and. 
cut off all communication between Russia and her ports on. 
the Pacific. ‘“ What,” asks the correspondent, “ could Russia 
oppose to them in such a case? She has no means of driving 
back the invaders, and it would be a great mistake to sup-- 
pose that the Chinese have abandened the idea of recovering: 
their provinces on the Amoor. The persistence with which: 
they are reconquering the districts which had seceded from: 
the Empire proves that they only await an opportunity to 
repossess themselves of the remaining territory which has; 
been taken from them.” 

The Italian press has naturally followed with great iateness 
the developments of the ecclesiastical policy of the Prussian 
Government. The Florentine Gazzetia d'Italia Qewotes an 
article to the “ Promulgation of the Prussian Chuzch Laws,” 
in which it speaks of them in the following frieudly terms :-— 
“ These new laws will in time create a Catholic clergy in 
Prussia as devoted to the Government as is now the Prussian 
army. The Prussian clergy of the future who study and 
associate with the German youth will be delivered from 
Roman influence and will beconie as good patriots as other 
Germans, so that they will no longer, like the bishops assem- 
bled at Fulda, bow under the Roman yoke. The German 
bishops feel more from day to day that they are no match for 
the Imperial Chancellor. Compelled in the unequal conflict 
to ally themselves with the Jesuits, and to do everything or- 
dered by the Roman Curia, they have lost the dignity and 
independence which formerly nobly distinguished them 
among the other bishops. Their learning is wasted in in- 
trigues and on casuistries ill suited to their character. The 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Germany has greatly injured 
the Uitramontanists, and those are vasily deceived who see 
in that only a petty revenge of Prince Bismarck’s. Jesuiiism 
has been thereby made an exotic plant,which can only thrive 
in France, and, like the latter, is hated in Germany. The 
Prussian bishops cannot escape from the alternative forced 
on them by Prince Bismarck. So long as they receive their 
orders from Geneva and Rome they are to every German 
patiiot Jesuits and enemies of the Fatherland; and the Arch- 





bishop of Posen, who has ranged himself on the side of the 
Poles, and must needs oppose the growth of Germanism in 
the Grand Duchy of Posen, thereby deals its death-blow to 
the cause of the Prussian bishops. They can no longer de- 
fend themselves, and they must submit.” 


There was an interesting letter in the Bombay Gazette of 
May 5, from its Rajpootana correspondent, on the condition 
and resources of that district. The writer describes at some 
length its undeveloped riches. Iron in iarge quantities exists 
in Meywar, Ajmere and Mhaiwurra. There are also valuable 
lead mines; but fuel for smelting is wanting. There is no 
wood, and no coal has yet been heard of, though according to 
the geological character of the soil coal ought to exist in 
Meywar. Jeypore is famed for its gold. But the richest 
natural productions of Rajpootana are its precious stones and 
stones for building purposes. Marble, granite and sandstone 
are found in every variety. Limestone, calcareous alabaster 





;and felspar abound. In sbort the mineral wealth is inex- 


haustible. The first necessity of these vast districts is better 
government aud larger security for life and property. Good 
roads and water and irrigation works are sorely needed, 
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The recent parliamentary debate on the Suez Canal dues is 


considered in Caleutta to have a very practical importance | few days ago by Capt. Rogers, before the London Society of 


for the mercantile community in India. The traffic by this | 
route has more than doubled during the last two years; the 


The official report of Mr. Grant Duff, and a paper read a 


Arts—give figures touching the loss of life in India through 


| the assaults of wild beasts and venomous snakes, that are, bankrupt. 


ebarge of complicity in a fraudulent bankrupicy—the crime 
of which she was accused being that she had purchased 
| 175,000 francs’ worth of bonds with funds belonging to the 
he Act under which the Extradition Treaty 





number of ships entered and cleared being 288 in 1870-71, and | positively startling. 1t appears from these authorities that in | was made provided for fugitive criminals being arrested in 
572 for the first eleven months of 1872-73. The tonnage has 1871 the total number of deaths caused by these creatures |Eagland for certain crimes committed in their own, 


shown a still further increase, as a class of vessels of large) 


burden have been specially buiit for the canal. It has risen that in spite of the decrease in the number of noxious ani- , 
from 293,362 tonsin 1870-71 to 674,818 tons for the first eleven | mals we fare accustomed to observe with the approach and | bankrupt herself, and this was the principal ground relied 
months of 1872-73. But even these figures fail to represent | contact of civilised man, the list of victims was lengthened | upon by her counsel, who contended that the crime with 


the rapidly growing stake which India has in the canal. The | during these two years in a terrible manner. In fact, the | 


| Was no less than 18,078. The record in 1869 was 14,529, so} among which are enumerated “crimes by bankrupts against 


the Bankruptcy Law.” The defendant was not made a 


which she was charged was only committed as an accessory 


route now possesses a practical monopoly of certain classes | mortality from this cause appears to exceed that of all the and not as a principal, and that the crime did not come 
of goods—the very staples upon which the Indian merchant wars carried on in or near the East Indies, and the beasts and | Within the words of the treaty, which only applied to oflences 


chiefly relies for his profit. Any interruption in the canal, or 
the imposition of prohibitive rates, would give a much 

greater blow to the profitable parts of Indian trade than the} 
mere figures indicate. But even these show that 24 per cent, 

of the total tonnage between India and Europe and America 

already goes by this route. 


The Prussian newspapers comment with much dissatisfac- 
tion on the gradual diminution of the number of students in | 
the University of Berlin. It appears that there are fewer | 
students entered for the Easter term than there were last | 
autumn, while at the University of Leipzig the numbers have | 
increased by 100. Last year Leipzig had 2,650 students, or 
732 more than Berlin. The Cologne Gazette observes that the 
decline of what was formerly the first university in Germany 
is daily becoming more evident, and it attributes this chiefly 
to the niggardliness of the Government. “ While the Saxon 
Ministry,” it says, “ does everything to raise the position of the 
Dniversity of Leipzig by attracting eminent men to act as 
professors, the Prussian Ministry of Education, though it | 
sometimes endeavors to obtain such men for Berlin, generally | 
fails in the attempt. It will hardly be believed that the 
negotiations have almcst always broken down on the question 
of salary. Who can believe thatin the capital of the German 
Empire, the centre of its intelligence, funds cannot be 
obtained for the payment of eminent professors which are 
yet furnished by smaller German States? The late Minister 
of Education, Herr von Mubler, showed great slackness on 
this point; but his successor, Herr Falk, has hitherto done 
nothing to boast of in the matter. Wedo not know whether 
it is true that when a savant of the first class declined to 
accept a professorship at Berlin, the Minister consoled himself 
by the remark that Berlin must be satisfied with a second- 
rate man; but it is certain that be has hitherto acted on this 
principle. If this goes on, the Berlin University will have to 
be satisfied after a time with the third and fourth rate 
teachers.” 


other. 








In his last book, Philip Gilbert Hamerton writes: Nothing 
in the habits of Wordsworth—that model of excellent 
habits—can be better as an example to men of letters than 
his love of pedestrian excursions. Wherever he happened 
to be, he explored the whole neighborhood on foot, look- 
ing into every nook and cranny of it; and not merely the 
immediate neighborhood, but extended tracts of country; 
and in this way he met with much of his best material. 
Scott was both a pedestrian and an equestrian traveller, 
having often, as he tells us, walked thirty miles, or ridden 
a hundred in those rich and beautiful districts which 
afterward proved to him such a mine of literary wealth. 
Goethe took a wild delight in all sorts of physical exercise 
—swimming in the Ilm by moonlight, skating with the 
merry litte Weimar Court on the Schwansee, riding about 
the country on horseback, and becoming at times quite outra- 
geous in the rich exuberance of bis energy. Alexander Von 
Humboldt was delicate in his youth, but the longing for great 
enterprises made him dread the hinderances of physical in- 
sufficiency, so he accustomed his body to exercise and fatigue, 
avd prepared himself for those wonderful explorations which 
opened his great career. Tere are intellectual lives which 
were forwarded in their special aims by habits of physical 





exercise; and, in an earlier age, have we not also the example 
of the greatest intellect of a great epoch, the astonishing 
Leonardo da Vinci, who took such a delight in horsemanship 
that although as Vasari tells us, poverty visited Lim often, he 
never could sell his horses or dismiss his grooms ? 

The London correspondent of the Cologne Gazette, Dr. 
Schlesinger, who is now at Vienna, writes to that paper that 
some of the best glass, porcelain, and machinery in the 
Exhibition comes from England. “ Both Germans and 
Frenchmen,” he says, “ recognize the gigantic advance which 
England has made in the last few years in those very branches 
of art-industry which before 1851 were almost exclusively 
the property of France. In goods of a middling sort Ger- 
many and France surpass England; but in all cases where 
common articles are to be produced at the lowest prices, or 
the finest without regarding the cost of production, it is 
seldom that English goods are equalled by those of another 
country. Among the examples of the latter, their smooth 
cut glass, their heavy chased silver plate, their jewellery, and 
about all, their china, deserve special study..... It should 
be observed that the china is all produced in private esta- 
blishments; for England does not possess Government 
manufactories of china, like those of Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Dresden, and Paris, which are maintained at the expense of 
the State, and consequently need not look tv making much 
profit. Yet English china is now equal to the best which is 
made in other countries. This shows how much can be done 
without State help, and how salutary is the effect produced 
by such art schools as the Kensington Museum.” 





Some particular individuals among the wild animals 
acquire special fame for their horrible exploits and long- 
continued impunity. Captain Rogers describes one tigress in 
the Central Provinces as specially prominent in this way. 
She caused, he says, the destruction of thirteen villages, and 
250 square miles of country were thrown by her out of culti- 
vation. Another tigress in 1869 killed 127 people, and actu- 
ally stopped a public high road for many weeks, the inhabi- 
tants not daring to travel by it. In 1868 a panther, in broad 
daylight, broke into the town of Chicola, and came within 
100 yards of the jail, attacking everybody he saw. He was 
killed, but he bit one man to death, and desperately wounded 
three others, before he succumbed. 

A correspondent to the London Zimes writes that the spread 
of habits of drinking among the educated natives has alarmed 
the orthodox and the reforming parties of Hindogs alike. 
Temperance societies and memorials to the Bengal, Bombay, 


and Supreme Governments show the earnestness of the 
The liquor 


respectable natives of Bengal and Bombay. 
duties, except beer and light wine, which do no harm, would 
bear a considerable increase, but Government has not taken 
advantage of this budget to make any change. 


the Board of Revenue, and to enable it to make more strin- 
gent rules and licenses, 


mious by creed and climate, the natives call for something 


The Bengal 
Legis!ature has just passed an act to bring the cultivation and 
preparation of intexicating drugs, as well as the sale, under 


But in a country like this, abste- 


‘snakes seem to kill more men than the men kill of each | by bankrupts and not to those committed by aiders or abet- 


tors or accessories. Several other grounds were also argued 

on the defendant’s behalf as to the intention of the treaty. 

It was contended by the Attorney-General, showing cause 
against the rule, that as the accessories were nowhere men- 

tioned in the treaty, the power of arresting fugitive crimi 

nals was intended to be governed by the common law, and 
that aiders and abettors could be punished equally with prin- 
cipals. The main point in the case was whether the crime 
committed by the prisoner came within the terms of the 
Extradition Treaty ; and in the result the court granted the 
rule on the ground that the treaty did not contemplate the 
crime with which the defendant was charged. 


A painful affair which has just been reported from Cowden- 
beath, in Fifeshire, shows how fine is the line which sepa- 
rates spiritual excitement from temporal rowdyism, and how 
easy it is for ranting to be mistaken for rioting. Seven revi- 
val preachers were charged before Sheriff Lamond at Dun- 
fermline with a breach of the peace. Constable Watson 
said, while he was on duty at Cowdenbeath on Sunday even- 
ing, the 20th of April, the prisoners were engaged in singing 
on the road leading through the village and gathering a 
crowd round them. Complaints were made of the noise by 
several of the inhabitants. A disturbance was again caused 
by the same persons on Sunday evening, the 27th of April, 
On Sunday evening, the 4th of May, they again marched 
through the village singing, with a large crowd after them, 
One named Quigley got upon a chair and spoke. They 


like a permissive bill, and in the rural districts, at least, there | afterwards engaged in singing; but he could not say what 


can be no such objections to that here as are raised in the 
West. Brandy kills off the rich absentee Hindoo Zemindars 
in Calcutta at arate which the native papers lament, while 
the Mussulmans seem to prefer opium and other drugs. 


The Khedive of Egypt was educated in France, and he is 
essentially a Frenchman in character and taste, and all he 
does shows the influence of his early education. He haslove 
of power and display, with no scruples of conscience to deter 
him in any of his pluns. Right and wrong, justice and in- 
justice, are words which are not familiar to his thoughts. 
The moral clevation of his people are not the ends, probably, 
which he seeks, but those material changes which will strike 
and attract the notice of the world. He is absolute monarch 
of Egypt, except only that he is obliged to pay tribute of 
about half a million pounds annually to the Sultan of Tur- 
key. He levies such taxes as he pleases, administers his own 
government and justice as he pleases, and has all the property 
and lives of his subjects at his disposal. Everything is taxed 
in Egypt. A man’s body, his children, his income, his grain, 
his land, his palm trees, his donkey, his chickens, and even 
the camel and horse manure which the children gather in the 
streets and dry for fuel, are taxed, and after taxes are paid 
barely enough is left for the subsistence of the poor. He has 
Ministers of the Interior, Foreign Affairs, and Finance, and 
he has lately established an Assembly of Delegates from the 


different provinces, who meet every Summer at Cairo, for 


the purpose of giving information from every part of the 
country, and advising upon the budget proposed by the Min- 
isters, and the best manner,of distributing and collecting the 
taxes. 
the people. But the Delegates are appointed by the Khe- 
dive, and are only an advisory body. 

H. M. 8. Challenger, with the scientific expedition, arrived 
at Bermuda from Halifax on the 29th ult. The Bermuda 
Gazette says the soundings taken, this average, tend to show 
that the configuration of the bed of the Atlantic in this re- 
gion will easily admit of the laying of a telegraphic cable, 
both in the direction of the United States and of Nova Scotia, 
the greatest depth, never reaching 3,000 fathoms, with an 
average of about 2,500 fathoms, and a gradual rise of the sea 
bottom at both extremities of the lines alluded to. The nu- 


This is the first approach toward a Government of 


air—it was a very lively one. Quigley “ used oaths and im- 
precations,” and told the people that “they were al 
damned and going to hell.” He shouted these words to the 
people who were passing. The defence put forward by the 
prisoners was that they were preaching the Gospel. The 
Sheriff, however, said that the evidence had clearly shown 
that they were all guilty of a breach of the peace. He had 
no objection to their preaching the Gospel; but it was not 
lawful to go singing through a village creating a disturbance. 
As they labored under the delusion that they were preaching 
the Gospel he would not inflict a penalty, but the offence 
must not be repeated. It isto be hoped that Mr. Quigley 
and his friends will not repeat it. No doubt they have a cer- 
tain amount of authority for thinking that “ telling people 
they are all damned and going to hell” is identical with 
“preaching the Gospel ;” but they will find it far more edify- 
ing to confine themselves for the future to the occupation in 
which they are said to be at present engaged—* that of pray- 
ing for the sheriff and the police.” 





It is characteristic of the popular ignorance of Indian 
affairs, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that hardly any mention 
has been made in England of her last little war, that against 
the aboriginal tribes of the Garo Hills, a district not far north 
of Calcutta which was hitherto unexplored and practically 
perfectly independent of any regular government though 
well within our frontier. An ancient and peculiar form of 
idolatry, a distinct tongue, and customs of utter barbarism, 
were the characteristics of its inhabitants, in common with 
those other dwellers in the isolated hill tracts of India, who 
retreated ages ago from the plain country before the steps of 
the Aryan invaders. The usual causes for a regular expe- 
dition, repeated depredations committed by the hillmen on 
the villages below, were not wanting, and about three months 
ago a regular expedition organized by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal undertook their subjugation, which was 
happily accomplished almost without bloodshed, though the 
force employed suffered a good deal from the nature of the 
service. “ Officers and men,” siys Mr. Campbell in his public 
thanks, “ have been exposed in an unhealthy jungle, march- 
ing with the lightest possible equipment, suflering from 
malaria and extremes of heat and cold,” but their tak was 


j A essfully accomplished, and the resistance at first expected 
merous observations on deep sca temperature made during seneongeemed-¢ P ‘ es 


this cruise, during which the Gulf Stream was twice crossed, 
are said to be very valuable, and promise to throw much 
light on the movements of the cold and warm currents in this 
portion of the North Atlantic. On first entering the Gulf 
Stream it turned out to be a current of about fifty miles broad 
and a hundred fathoms deep, running at the rate of four 
miles an hour, with a temperature at the surface of seventy- 
five degrees Fah. This was in the commencement of May ; 
later in the season this oceanic river, as it may properly be 
called, assumes still more gigantic proportions. 


An important question has arisen upon the interpretation 
of the English extradition treaty with Belgium. An applica- 
tion was the other day made to the Court of Queen’s Bench 
fora rule for a habeas corpus directed to the Governor of 
Clerkenwell Prison to discharge one Mdme. Cambage, a na- 
tive of Belgium, then in custody. The prisoner had, it ap- 














peared, been arrested under the Extradition Treaty on a 


soon terminated in the voluntary submission of the hostile 
hillmen. The 43rd Native Infantry, which composed the 
fighting part of the force, were chiefly employed in opening 
a road which will in future connect the newly established 
headquarters of the Deputy Commissioner of the Garo Hills 
with Shillong, the residence of the Commissioner, Colonel 
Haughton. The latter had the special superintendence of 
the affair, which was carried out under the personal direction 
of his deputy, Captain Williamson, who is in future to 
administer the Hills under the usual “non-regulation pro- 
vince” system. The zemindars of the neighboring plain dis- 
tricts found the whole of the requisite suj:plies of men and 
provisions called for by Government, and are duly thanked 
by Mr. Camptell for their friendly aid. On the whole the 
campaign of the Garo Hills caunot in a military sense be 
pointed to as a blot on our national escutcheon, nor need the 
most unfriendly critic tax us with it as a fresh proof of the 
rapacity of Englishmen in the East. 
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See in the yellow paper there 
My father’s and my mother’s hair. 
They lie together in loving fold, 
One dusky tress and a ring of gold; 
And the date is fifty years ago. 
Here are two more—but white as snow. 
This lock was shorn from a sister’s head, 
When she lay so calm in her coffin-bed. 
This from the friend who, through wind and storm, 
Had failed me never—brave heart and warm! 
Reading these faded letters o’er 
May while away an hour or more. 
What does this little tox disclose ? 
A faint, sweet scent—a withered rose. 
Again through the mist of years I see 
The garden fair with flower and tree— 
The fitful sky—the summer shower— 
The rich fresh smell of mould and flower. 
T recall the arbor, with ivy green, 
- Where we sheltered longer than need have been ; 
The dewy rosebud given and taken ; 
And then a blank—-and I awaken. 


This little letter, the last of all, 

I open while softly the tear-drops fall— 

A child’s note, written in spirits gay, 
Proclaiming a coming holiday. 

Ah, little son! thou wilt come no more 
With thy merry laugh to thy father’s door. 
He still must strugyle in life’s hard school, 
But thou art under a gentle rule. 

I close the desk and I turn the key, 
_O’erwhelmed by the tide of memory. 

With the loved and the lost I pass the time, 
Till the dancers return with the morning chime. 
—Casseli’s. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 

“The Globe” is the name of a new musical journal, to be 
published monthly, in this city. The first number makes a 
fine appearance, and in addition to its other attractions the 
subscribers are presented with an elegant portrait of Miss 
Kellogg. 

A movement is on foot to rs a substantial testimonial to 
Dr. Charles Mackay, in recognition of his political and liter- 
ary services. The president of the movement is the Marquis 
of Lorne. 

The London correspondent of the “ Seotsman” hears from 
a trustv orthy source that at the unveiling of the statue of 
Lord Derby in Parliament square, early next month, the 
eulogy will be delivered by Mr. Disraeli. 

Newstead Abbey is the resort of hundreds of visitors during 
the summer season, many of them being literary pilgrims 
from long distances. Its present proprietor has, to the general 
regret, attempted to close the roud leading to the abbey, 
which is known to bave been a public way more than seventy 
years. To resist this a number cf the residents of Hucknall 
Torkard proceeded to force it open and broke down the 
barriers. Three of these have been served with writs, but at 
a public meeting it has been decided to defend them and 
sustain all the costs of the action. 

-The annual dinner of the Newspaper Press Fund took 
place on the 17th ult., at Willis’s Rooms, London: Mr. Froude 
in the chair. Lord Houghton acknowledged the toast of the 
evening. 

It is said that Dr. Polak’s work on Persia, published at 
Leipzig, in 1865, will soon appear in an English translation. 
Dr. Polok for nine years lived in Persia, as the physician of 
the Shah. 

Mr. W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to the British Lega- 
tion at Peking, has finished, in manuscript, a Dictionary of 
Biographical, Historical, and Mythological References, em- 
bracing the whole of Chinese literature, from the earliest 
period to the present century. 

Mrs. Fawcett having been requested to leave a free public 
reading room, has ascertained from the secretary of the Pub- 
lic Library Commissioners that women have a right to use 
free reading-rooms and free public libraries. 

Dr. Conneau and Dr. Baron Corvisart waite] upon Sir 
William Gull recently, and presented him on the part of the 
Empress Eugenie with a costly gold box, bearing the Imperial 
cipher in diamonds. This memento, presented by the Em- 
press through Sir William Gull’s French colleagues in recog- 
nition of his services, is all the more precious because the 


box contains a pair of sleeve-links worn by the late Emperor 
Napoleon. 





Mr. Theed has arranged with a committee, consisting of Mr. 
Hugh Mason, Mr. N. Buckley, M.P., Mr. W. Newmarch, Mr 
H. D. Pochin, Sir E. Watkin, and Mr. Brightworth, to exe- 
cute a statue of the Right Hon. C, P. Villiers, M.P., for a 
niche in the Manchester New Town Hall. 

Two frescoes from a chapel near Rome have been sold at 
Paris, the finest being purchased by the Louvre for £8,300. 
This chapel in which these great works have long lain neg- 
lected was attached to the Papal Palace of La Magliana 
which Ratftaele decorated for Leo X. 

Professor Mommsen, the historian, accompanied by the 
librarian, Mr. Schrader, of Berlin, went on the night of the 
14th ult. from Naples to the forest of Camaldoli. There they 
were surprised by brigands, robbed of their watches and 


money, and as they made some resistance, personally ill- 
treated. 


Mr. J. P. Knight, R.A., secretary to the Royal Academy, 
and Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A., the “ keeper,” have resigned 
their offices. It is announced that in consideration of their 


long and valuable services the council have voted them pen- 
sions equivalent to their salaries, 


there have been many illustrious women who have travelled 
over the world, making it a field of study ; anc aslight sketch 
of some of these will be the purpose of the following paper. | 
It is well known that the excellent St. Louis, King of | 
France, in 1250 had an earnest desire to convert the whole | 
world to Christianity, and for this end sent two monks into | 
Tartary. After many months’ dreary march over the steppes 
of the Don, they reached the capital of Genghis Khan, and 
found the first female traveller of whom we have any au- | 
thentic account. Established in this distant spot was a} 


ried to 2 Parisian, Guillaume Buchier, who carried on the | 
business of goldsmith at the court of the Tartar emperor. | 
In those days, when books were not written with the detail 
of our present day, the history of her adventures can only be | 
slightly traced. She had been captured in war by the Hun- | 
garians, and passed from one encampment to another to the | 
very heart of Mongolia. Her delight was great when she 

saw the monks, and she at once undertook the office of iu- 
terpreter for them. When they returned, her great desire 
was to accompany them; but meeting with serious opposi- 
tion, she was obliged to relinquish the hope of revisiting her 
native country. In the days when a journey from Paris to 
Strasburg was looked upon as almost impracticable, the wo- 
man who had traversed two thousand leagues over the most 
barbarous countries deserves a special mention. 

A much more extraordinary traveller will be found in the 
nun Monja Alferez, whose romantic adventures, published 
in an old Spanish volume, would scarcely be believed, were 
it not confirmed by other documents. Having been placed 
in a Dominican convent, she escaped in the dress of a man, 
when fifteen years old, and entering the service of a gentle- 
man as his page traversed the greater part of Spain, meeting 
with adventures as amusing as those of Gil Blas. But an ir- 
resistible desire for more distant travel led her to embark, 
in 1603, on a flotilla destined for Peru. Here she enlisted in 
the army destined for Chili, fought bravely against the Ar- 
aucanes, gaining the rank of standard-bearer and afterwards 
that of captain. A sad incident stopped her course for a 
while, for she had the misfortune to kill her own brother 
without knowing him. After this, she shut herself up ina 
convent again. But such a life was little suited to her taste. 
She again joined the army, and fought in many distant parts 
of South America, which the Spaniards were desirous of sub- 
jugating. Once she was taken prisoner by the Dutch, and 
when released, returned to Cuzco, where a new adventure | 
awaited her. Being at a gaming-table, her neighbor, an arro- | 

















gant Spaniard, abstracted some of her money whes her eyes | 
were turned away. She detected him, drew her sword, and | 
attacked him. He was well covered by his cuirass, so that | 
her blows glided over him without injury, whilst she was | 
wounded in the breast, and fell, bathed in blood. Bat re- 
uniting her failing powers, she rose, rushed after the culprit, 
and, as the soldiers said, made him swallow her swore. He 
was dead. Appealing to the bishop for protection, she told 
him her secret, and he remitted her once more to the con- 
vent of St. Claire. 

Longing for new adventures, she obtained permission to 
return to Spain, bade adieu to her companions, and follow- 
ing the course of the Rio Magdalena, embarked at Cartha- 
gena, and landed at Cadiz in 1624. Her reputation had pre- 
ceded her, and every one wished to see so remarkable a wo- 
man. Going to Madrid, she was presented to Count Oli- 
varez, and followed in the suite of the Count de Javier, who 
was going to Rome for the Jubilee. She crossed through 
France, but in Piedmont was throwa into prison as a spy ; 
and when her liberty was restored, it was only on condition 
that she should return to Spain. In the deepest destitution, 
she retraced her way on foot, and was obliged to beg. 
Whilst endeavoring to see the king, she was attacked by 
brigands; but at length the Marquis de Montes-Claros pre- 
sented her at the court of Madrid, when she obtained a pen- 
sion, a recognition of her title of standard-bearer, and per- 
mission to wear men’s clothes. 

Stull determined to reach Rome, she embarked, and landed 
at Genoa, when she again got into difficulties through a quar- 
rel with an Italian soldier; but at length she had the honor 
of kissing the foot of Urban VIIL. He listened to her story 
with interest, and she was soon surrounded by a circle of 
the nobility, who received her with pleasure. She was then 
nearly forty years of age. Little is known of her after, 
though seme say she made another voyage to America, and 
died when about sixty. She was very tall and manly in ap- 
pearance, with strongly marked but plain features, and her 
whole air was resolute and soldier-like. 

In the town of Chatillon was born, in 1727, one of the 
most courageous men of science, M. Commerson. He began 
by making long botanic excursions in the Alps and Pyre- 
nhees, setting out alone almost without money and provisions, 
returning ill, wounded by falls, and worn out by his long 
rambles. One day he was caught like Absalom by his hair, 
and remained suspended over a torrent; nothing could be 
done but to tear oft his scalp, aud fall into the river at the 
risk of his life. This was the prelude: afterwards he joined 
Bougainville in his long voyzges of discovery, and rendered 
great services to the science of natural history. His servant, 
Baret, who had often assisted bim, entreated that he might 
accompany the party, as his greatest desire was to see dis- 
tant lands. As he knew something of botany, Commerson 
agreed to the proposal, quite ignorant of the fact that he 
was taking a woman. She had ulways worn men’s clothes, 
was very intelligent and abont twenty-six. The sailors even | 
were deceived. She followed her master in all his exeur- 
sions, in the midst of the streams and icy mountains round 
the Strait of Magellan, and during these painful marches 
carried provisions, arms, and portfolios of plants, with a 
strength and courage which often gaived for her the title of 
a beast of burden. 

It was reserved for savages to discover her true character. 
M. Commerson landed in Tahiti to carry on his studies, 
giving his books as usual to Baret, who was following, when 
the natives surrounded her, crying out that she was a wo- 











young woman of twenty-five, calling herself Paquette, mar- | 











man; and the tumult was so great that she had to be pro-j 


young man, afterwards celebrated as an explorer, fell so des- 
perately in love with her, that though she was not fifteen, 
and he still a pupil in the School of Mines, their friends were 
obliged to yield, and allow them to marry. He soon after- 
wards obtained a mission to the Turkish government; and 
he sight of Constantinople, with its veiled women, Persians 
in peaked caps, Hindu jugglers, black slaves, beggars like 
disguised princes, and Armenians in the long furred caftan, 
fired the imagination of the young girl, and she lived ina 
kind of hallucination. Their hope of success having failed 
in Turkey, General Potier engaged M. de Hell as engineer on 
his estate in Kherson, beyond the Dnieper; here it was that 
his geologisUs hammer discovered some rich ironstone, and 


roused in him the idea of exploring the Caspian Sea aad its 


environs. 

The Russian government gave the scheme its support, and 
in 1840 the journey was begun. “ What happiness,” wrote 
Madame de Hell, “ to escape from our ordinary prosaic life, 
its social obligations and reutine, and take our flight to the 
almost unknown shores of the Caspian Sea.” Spring in the 
steppes brought to Ler an indetfinable charm ; the solitude and 
grandeur of the desert made her sympathise with the pass- 
ionate love that the Kalmuck feels for it. That they might 
not perish from hunger, the governor of Astrakhan had 
chosen a young oflicer to accompany them, who was a first- 
rate hunter, and possessed a falcon from which he never 
separated. The gray sky, darkened by black heavy clouds, 
and the total silence of these wild shores, became rather op- 
pressive ; and when they reached a little Russian colony, the 
change from the never-varying diet of damper, and the 
fatiguing pace of the camel, was felt to be most agreeable. 
Pushing on to the much venerated Mount Ararat, they met 
with a party of Circassiars, the proudest and handsomest 
men that can be imagined. Here the wavellers encountered 
terrible storms; their carriage was on the verge of being 
blown over the precipice into the furious river, the lightning 


| being their only guide, and when they reached the station, 


they were in a most deplorable condition. It would be im- 
possible in this short space to follow this intrepid lady 
through her seven years’ wandering, and we must refer the 
reader to the work of M. Cortambert—* Les Lllustres Voy- 
ageuses.” When she and her husband returned to Paris, they 
were received with the greatest interest, and again accepted 
a nission to the East, from which M. de Hell never returned. 
Ilis distressed widow devoted herself henceforward to her 
children, and the writing of various works of travel. 

A Scotch lady, who was married to the French minister at 
Shanghai, having five times crossed over to Europe by sea, 
determined to render some service to geographical know- 
ledge by exploring the Tartar regions of Asia: riding through 
pathless deserts, climbing steep mountains, and fording deep 
rivers, sleeping for months ander a tent, and living on milk 
and sea-biscuits. Her husband, M. Bourboulon, another 
French lady, a maid, a Lama interpreter, a Russian surgeon, 
and several soldiers, formed the party. A small two-wheeled 
conveyance served for the ladies, the others were mounted on 
horseback. They left Pekin amid a blaze of fireworks, with- 
out which the Chinese never have any rejoicing, and reached 
the frontier town of Mongolia, Kalgan ; a commercial centre 
for merchants of many lands, and where the crowd is chang- 
ing anc immense. Ragged Tartars driving their cattle with- 
out regard to pedestrians; Tibetians displaying their splendid 
dresses and lowing hair; camel-drivers of Turkestan bring- 
ing in bags of salt, weariay turbans and a long black beard ; 
Mongolian Lamas in red and yellow dress, gatloping past on 
their unbroken horses, Contrasted with tue calm mien of a 
Siberian merchant, wearing his polonaise lined with fur, 
large boots, and beaver-hat. 

From hence they penetrated the Desert of Gobi, where a 
few scattered saxifrages and heaths replaced the beautiful 
white, yellow, and purple iris, and pinks, which had hitherto 
berdered their,path. The heat was sometimes intense, and 
when evening came, they most gladly received the jars of 
water and camels’ milk which the native women brought 
them. On one occasion, a violent altercation ensued, owing 
toa woman having given some to a stranger before serving 
her husband. He overthrew her jar, and threw sand over 
the head of his disobedient wife, amid the laughter of all the 
shepherds. To the desert succeeded the beautiful green 
pasturages of the country of the Khalkas; but this Elen was 
not without its danger, for the quicksands are so numerous 
that the horse and its rider are often buried alive, if they 
venture to stand still. White vapors rising from the ground 
gave a gigantic size to the leaders of the party, and the mirage 
would double and treble their number. 

The rapidity with which the Mongolian postiilions drive 
their horses makes the journey very painful; they dash over 
everything, regardless of packing-cases, which leave tueir 
contents strewed over the desert. Even the silver money 
was so worn in its chest, that had the journey lasted long, it 
would have been ground to powder. Entering the Ressian 
territory, telegas with six horses awaited them; and at Ki- 
achta, the first town, a dinner, concert, and ball made them 
feel once more within the bounds of civilisation; so many 
political exiles bring here the refinements of society. 

The crossing of Lake Baikal ottered some difficulty, as the 
steamers were under repair, and their heavy dirty boat was 
caught in a severe squall; but Irkutsk, with its pleasant ani- 
mated society, made them forget the fatigues of forty days in 
the desert. The marshes of Biraba were their next trial; 
here is a succession of lakes, pools, and soft ground covered 


| with a luxuriant vegetation and wild-tlowers; but these vast 


solitades are inhabited by legions of blood-suckers, from tie 
leech to the mosquito. The tract of country extends from 
the ftifty-second to the sixtieth degree of latitude, and is 
crossed by a road of fir-trunks. 

Leaving the steppes and forests of Siberia, they passed over 
the Urat mountains, reached Nijni-Novgorod in time to see 
the celebrated fair, where the people of the East meet the 
Russians, Jews, Cossacks, and merchants from all parts of 
Europe. Mountebanks, actors, and gaming-tables fill im- 
mense barracks, and attract crowds. The railway took them | 
to Moscow and St. Petersburgh, thence to Paris, having ac- 
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complished one of the longest land journeys which can b | overwhelmed with debt, so that he was obliged for some | among the higher classes of our northern capital, not only 


made in four months. Madame de Bourboulon died in 1865, 
at the early age of twenty-seven. 

To English readers, the story of Lady Hester Stanhope’s 
exile to tue East, and her travels in the desert to Palmyra and | 
elsewhere, is too well known to need further notice ; so we 
will next turn to one who was famous long before the Alpine 
Club existed, ss having made the ascent of twenty-five Swiss 
mountzins. This was Mademoiselle d’Angeville, who was 
born in 1794, and was early seized with “ the climbing mono- 
mania,” for which her vigorous health and strong will early 
prepared her. Her first attempt, leading her in the end to 
try the ascent of Mont Blanc, was to the Mer de G.ace and 
the Jardin. After more than twelve hours’ stift walking, 
she returned without fatigue to Chamouni. Looking up to 
the summit then illuminated by the setting sun, and trans- | 
ported with adiiration, she said: “1 shall go there.” A few) 
months alter, her desire was fulfilled: the Grand Plateau was | 
reached without difficulty: but the pulsation of the heart, | 
owing to the rarefied air, amounting to one hundred and | 
forty beats in a minute, rendered the latter part painful; but | 
ouce seated on her snowy throne, she could enjoy the view, 
wrote several letters to her friends, and drank the health of 
the newly born prince, the son of the Duchess of Orleans. | 
Passing over many other ascents she made, here is one of the 
latest. At the age of sixty-nine, accompanied by a single 
guide, she climb. d the Oldenhorn in ten hours from the Ho- 
tel des Diablerets. The night overtook them, and the guide 
ceclared he had lost his road. Mademoiselle d’Angeville de- 
cided to wait on the spot until the break of day, so as to incur 
no risk ; but this the guide said would be too dangerous, on 
account of the cold. ‘They separated, and he went in search 
of the nearest chalet, fora lantern ; in two hours, be returned, 
and then the courageous lady saw, not without emotion, that 
her resting-place was but a few yards from a tremendous 
precipice. Happily, they soen descended into a place of 
safety. 

During her travels, she made a large collection of plants, 
minerals, autographs, and the portraits of those she met. 
She was an excellent mimic, and one of her amusements 
was to dress up in character and act a part. Thus, borrow 
ing that of an old beggar, she started on the tramp; the 
cottagers treated her liberally; the cure’s servant shut the 
door in her face; but in the course of three hours she found 
how good a trade it was, having received between four and 
five frances. 

Madame Ida Pfeiffer, as standing at the head of all female 
travellers, must close this short survey. Brought up at 
Vienna as the playfellow of her rough brothers, she soon 
equalled them in their bold independence, and always wore 
their dress. At the age of fourteen, to her great grief, her 
parents put her into a suitable costume, and intrusted the 
eare of her education to a young professor, from whom she 
reecived four years of solid instruction, and from a turbu- 
lent child was changed into a modest young lady. Her 
gratitude was boundless ; and when a Greek asked ber hand 
ln marriage, at the age of seventeen, she discovered that she 
could love none but her tutor, who was equally pleased with 
her. His want of fortune made her parents refuse their con- 
sent; three long years passed without their meeting, but 
their feelings were unchanged. Chance brought them to- 
gether for a few moments, and Ida’s emotion was so great 
that fever came on, and she was not expected to recover; but 
a strong constitution overcame all. 

Determined not to stay with her parents, she declared her 
intention of accepting the first offer she received. An esti- 
mable man, thirty years older than herself, came forward; 
and in spite of her romantic disposition, she made an 
excellent mother and housekeeper. Her sons grew up ; and 
when her duties were ended, at the age of fifty, she deter- 
mined to indulge in her ardent love for travelling. Her 
debut was made in Palestine; and from thence she passed 
from one adventure to another, endured the most rigorous 
cold and overpowering heat; went among the savages of 
South America; braved the tempests of Cape Horn; sat 
bes.de Queen Pomare at a banquet in the South Sea Islands ; 
hunted tigers, pistol in hand, in the Indian jungles; de- 
scended into the diamond mines of Borneo ; was taken pri- 
soner in Madagascar; and explored the country of those 
terrible cannibals, the Dyaks, who only spared her life in 
consideration of her age. 

Worn down by a terrible fever in Madagascar, she em- 
barked in an almost dying condition for Mauritius; the 
desire of once more reaching Europe sustained her; and she 
arrived at Vienna in 1858, only to pass a few painful months 
with failing strength until death released her. It is difficult 
to pass a judgment on such a singular life: those who think 
that women ure most to be admired when they display their 
weakness, will consider such bold adventures in the world 
as a proof of madness; whilst others, believing that wo- 
men are endowed for every vocation and aspiration, and can 
feel the noble enthusiasm of great men, will not hesitate to 
consider Madame Ida_ Pfeitler as a wonderful example of 
courage and selt-dependence. 

—_g—______. 
ODDS AND ENDS 
FROM DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


The late Dr. R. Chambers, as has been stated in his Me- 
moir, occupied every spare moment in writing down odds 
and ends, and gathering scraps less or more interesting, to be 
used in scme way for future literary undertakings. The re- 
sult Was an enormous mass of written and printed materials, 
from which we purpose occasionally to offer specimens of an 
amusing kind to fill up a by-corner of the Journal. 

We begin with the fc lowing, under date 1846: 


MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCES. 


In the old collections of anecdotes, there is one to the effect, 
that a whimsical man in good circumstances in London, took 
it into his head to leave his wife and family, us if going out 
only for a walk, and did not make his appearance again for 
more than ten years; the droll thing in the aflair being, that 
he lived all the time in disguise in a house opposite to his 
own without being discovered, though daily watching the 
outgoings and incomings of his family, and enjoying the dis- 
tress to which they seemed to be put by his disappearance. 
It was, of course, a ridiculous and heartless trick, but such 
tricks are by no means uncommon. I will give one or two 
examples. 

The public mind in Edinburgh has for some days been oc- 
cupied with a series of extraordinary circumstances which 
have just come to light. In the latter part of the year 1834, 
intelligence was received of the death of Captain D—— of 

, by drowning, at Herne Bay, on the coast of Kent. 
The deceased gentleman was ssed of considerable pro- 





years past to live comparatively in retirement. 


because his father, a man of title, had occupied an eminent 


The story of the drowning is curious. The captain one | civie position, but from the fact, that the young man himself 


morning lett his home at Herne Bay to bathe in the sea. For 
this purpose, he went along the wooden pier, paying the 
usual toll as he passed, and taking care to be seen by the toll- 
man. On getting to the outer extremity of the pier, he 
stripped himself of all his clothes, which he laid Cown as if 
to remain till he came out of the water. He, however, did 
not enter the sea, but stealthily scrambled along in a naked 
state underneath the woodwork of the pier till he got unseen 
to some adjacent furze and sand-heaps, where he dressed 
himself in a suit of clothes which he had previously depo- 
sited at the spot. So equipped, he went across the country, 
and sueceeced in getting oft to the continent. 

The captain not returning to breaktast, an inquiry was set 
on foot regarding him, and as his clothes were found, it was 
clear to every one that he was drowned while bathing. Every 
search was made for the body, but in vain. There was no 
doubt of his decease, and the insurance offices, accordingly, 
after the usual formalities, paid cunsiderabie sums, which his 
creditors, both as a body and as individuals, had insured upon 
his life. One of these gentlemen, whose claim a little ex- 
ceeded four hundred pounds, received that sum from an in- 
surance office. Under the will of the deceased, the estates, 
which were entailed, fell into the hands of a respectable 
body of trustees, who administered the proceeds on behalf of 
the heir, a minor, and the other members of the family. 

Matters being settled, the family, for change of scene, 
visited Paris. Here they were discovered by the captain, 
whe took care, however, not to make himself known. Haunt- 
ing the hotel where they lodged, he enjoyed the pleasure of 
seeing his wife and children walking and riding out. One 
day, thoroughly disguised, he had the exquisite satisfaction of 
handing his daughters into a cab, and throwing to them a 
bouquet of flowers—a piece of civility from a lounger at the 
door of a hotel which seemed somewhat extraordinary. 

Years diitted on. The family were living in a quiet, un- 
obtrusive way in Edinburgh on the wreck of their fortune, 
and the incident of the supposed drowning had passed from 
the public mind. With the restlessness and cunning of a 
monomaniae, the captain could not remain in seclusion. He 
resolved to come to Edinburgh, and actually did so, braving 
the possibility of discovery. Soon after arriving at the be- 
ginning of last winter, he was scen by several individuals, 
who could entertain no doubt of his identity. Rumors to this 
etlect spreading abroad, it was supposed that the pretended 
drowning was pert of a scheme for relieving his property 
from the load of debt which encumbered it, so that, threugh 
his son, he might realise an income from it. Whether an ar- 
rangement for this purpose had been completed, is not con- 
tidently stated, It seems not unlikely that he was partly 
moved to risk detection by a wish to see his wife and chil- 
dren, to whom he was fondly attached. 

While in Edinburgh, he is said to have eceupied lodgings 
in the south side of the town, aad lived in good style, under a 
false name. He was accustomed to linger near the house in 
Princes Street where his family resided. When any of his 
children walked out, he would follow them ata little dis- 
tance; and it has been ascertained that he often sat for hours 
upon the parapet wall of the opposite gardens, contemplating 
his ensabled widow as she sat at her window. One evening, 
seeing an old confidential servant in the act of closing the 
dining-room shutters, he approached, and made signals for 
the purpose of bringing her to the door, ‘The woman came 
accordingly, but no sooner heard him speak than she began 
to scream violently, and ultimately fainted, which caused him 
to move off. Two individuals, one of whom is a judge of the 
Court of Session, observed him on the street, and, notwith- 
standing his disguise, were startled by his resemblance to 
their deceased friend, but supposing themselves to be de- 
ceived, did not think it necessary to make the circumstance 
public. He at length made his existence known by letter to 
Miss H——, sister of his wife, and soon after paid her a visit. 
To this lady and the rest of the family there could, of course, 
be no such grief from the loss of a friend, as was experienced 
on the return of one, as it were, from the dead. Miss H—— 
has been much blamed for not exposing the fact which had 
thus come to her knowledge ; but, doubtless, she shrunk from 
the unpleasant duty of publishing the trick that had been so 
shamefully performed by a relative. 

By what means D—— was induced to withdraw from the 
town, and how the tale should have been kept a secret for 
so long, has not been cxplained. On learning the fact of his 
reappearance, the insurance offices immediately obtained 
criminal warrants for his apprehension; and the proceeds of 
his estates, and all existing funds and property belonging to 
his family, were arrested by the creditors. Thus his wife, 
son, and other children, are reduced ip a moment to penni- 
lessness, and the whole scheme by which he hoped to re- 
alise an income is defeated. It is said, however, that it will 
be difficult, for the insurance offices, after all, to prove the 
fact of his continued existence, unless he shall be seized, 
which is not considered likely. A number of other nice and 
intricate Jaw questions will arise out of the case, particularly 
as to the liability of the trustees for the funds administered in 
behalf of the family. In the meantime, tie tale excites a 
local interest for which we can recollect no parallel. Mrs. 
D—— and the younger children are universally acquitted of 
all blame, and greatly commiserated. Nor is it possible to 
consider D—— himself in the light of an ordinary criminal. 
His conduct throughout life has indicated a strain of insanity, 
not certainly very extravagant, but sufficient at once to dic- 
tate and apologise for the act of which he has been guilty. 
He is the son of a deceased clergyman of high reputation in 
the Scottish establishment. 

The next case is this. Some time in 1844, a family con- 
nected with Dumfriesshire was plunged into the deepest dis- 
tress by the intelligence of the death of one of its members, 
Mr. George ——, a highly promising young gentleman. He 
was travelling through Austria with his orother, and when 
they were residing at a small town on the bankscf the 
Danube, he was one afternoon suddenly missed. A search 
was instituted, and his clothes being tound on the river's 
edge, it was at once concluded that he had been drowned 
while bathing, and his body carried down the stream. The 
grief of his surviving and attached friends was of the deepest 
kind, and was scarcely softened by the hand of time, when, 
a few days ago, his delighted mother received a letter from 
her supposed departed and deeply lamented son. Shortly 
afterwards the writer himself returned to Edinburgh, and 
was received with delight into the family circle, now con- 
verted from cne of mourning to one of joy. From some 
cause or other which we are not aware of, it appears that he 
had resolved to reside for some time in Hungary, and had 
taken the extraordinary step to secure the accomplishment of 
his design, of causing it to appear that he was no longer in 








posse: 
perty in the county of Edinburgh, but had become completely 


existence. His reappearance caused a considerable sensation 


had carried off most distinguished honors in the universities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Chambers’s Journal. 


-_o 


ZANZIBAR. 


Will my readers now accompany me through the town in a 
walk of eight or ten minutes from the British Consulate? It 
will be well, however, while doing so, in consequence of the 
many offensive odors, to turn our heads on one side often, as 
Mr. Henn is said to have done on one oceasion here, an act 
for which we do not blame him. But it certainty was injudi- 
| cions of that energetic—not ‘‘ effervescent”—officer, as Mr. 
| Stanley has thought fit to call him, to talk of shooting African 
lions in the presence of one who was impressed with the idea 
that there were no lions in Africa but himself and Livingstone. 
Pissing the Sultan’s palace, the good-looking exteriors of the 
houses of the ‘ well-to-do” Arab popu ation, and through filthy 
streets, we emerge by a narrow lane iuto asmall square—iarge 
for Zanzibar, Here the first thing that meets the eye is a 
number of slaves urranged in a semicircle, with their faces 
toward us and the centre of the square. Most of them are 
standing up, but some of them are silting on the ground; 
some of them, in fact, utterly incapable of standing upon their 
feet—miserabie, emaciated skeletons, on whom disease, and 
perhaps starvation, has placed its fatal mark. If those who 
are silting down had evinced half the stubbornness on the 
mainland that they do here they would have been knocked on 
the head and leit a prey to the wild beasts; but there is a 
limit to such treatment in Zanzibar, on account of the presence 
of the Europeans. Inside this semicircle are half a dozen or 
more Arabs talking together, examining the slaves, discussing 
their points, and estimating their value, just as farmers examine 
and value cattle at au English fair or market. Neur the middle 
of the square are groups of children, also arranged close 
together in semicircles, and sitting down when not under 
inspection by would-be purchasers. Children, young as they 
are, some not more than five yeors old, looking old already. 
Native children, whom I have seen in their homes, and who 
have not passed through the bitter experiences which these 
miserable little creatures have endured, are like all children, 
black and white, fond of toys, even though it be but an ‘old 
shoe” or a ‘‘dead kitten,” and the ever-present doll, though 
made of a mere bit of stie’s or scrap of straw matting. Bat 
these unhappy slave-children had passed all that; they had 
no inclination to play; they sit in silence, or rise up when 
required ; they utter few words among themselves, for they 
have long lost parents and friends, and those in the same 
position sitting around them are utter strangers, often foreign- 
ers, tothem. In another portion of the square are a number 
of women, forming several semicircles, ‘heir bodies are 
painted, end their figures exposed in proportion to their 
symmetry, with barely a yard of cloth around their hips, with 
rows of girls, from the age of twelve and upward, exposed to 
the examination of throngs of Arabs, and subject to imexpres- 
sible indignities by the brutal dealers. On entering the mar- 
ket on one occasion we saw several Arab slave-dealers around 
these poor creatures ; they were in treaty for the purchase of 
three or four women, who had been made to take off the only 
rag of a garment which they wore. On catching sight of Eng- 
lish faces there was a commotion among the Arabs, aud the 








women were hurried off round a corner out of sight. Aud 
this is the only expression of shame that occurs on the part of 
these slave dealers, who, knowing the opinions of the Kuglish 
respecting the trade, are unwilling that they should detect 
them in the perpetration of all their enormities.—Capt. G. R. 
Sullivan, R. N. 

— 


“ THE PERSONAL LIFE OF GEORGE GROTE.” 


Mrs. Grote has shown herself judicious as well as unpre- 
suming in entitling her volume the “ Personal Life” of her 
husband, guarding herself thereby against the expectations 
which might be raised in the public mind of a biographical 
memoir which should contain the history of the great scholar 
as well as the mere social life of the accomplished man. It 
must be taken for a mere sketch in the latter department—the 
sketch of the domestic career, almost day by day, of one of 
the most amiable and generally beloved of the men who have 
made their mark in ourday. It is characteristically concluded 
with a few lines from Chancer, which delineate him better 
than could be done in the high-flown rhetoric which alone is 
popular with biographers now :— 


And though that he was worthy, he was wise, 

And in his port as meek as is a maid : 

He never yet no vilainie ne said, 

In all his time, unto no manner wight, 

He was a very parfitt gentle knight. 
Such a partner deserved, and repays, the affectionote delinea- 
tion of a wife. Before their marriage, each kept a diary for 
the perusal of the other, and ‘during the weary interval 
which he and Miss Lewin had to traverse prior to their mar- 
riage, he had bestowed a good deal of attention on her mental 
improvement, impressing upon her the advantages of cultivat- 
ing her mind by a course of instructive reading, and by com- 
mitting to paper the impressions made upon her by books.” 
She was nowise disinclined to follow the dictation of her pre- 
ceptor, for she was from the first inspired with sympathies for 
his studies, and anxious to become qualified to second, and 
even to assist him, if possible, in his intellectnal course, 

It was in the Antumn of 1823 that it first occurred to her 
that ber husband might make himself a reputation by turning 
to good account his wide classical reading. ‘* Yon aré always 
studying the ancient authors,” said she to him one day, 
‘* whenever you have a moment's leisure ; now here would be 
a fine subject for you to treat. Suppose you try your hand!” 
So began the memorable ‘ History of Greece,” the two first 
volumes of which were published in 1841, the twelfth and last 
in 1856. Not only did Mrs. Grote, through all these long 
years, aid her husband by * relieving him of all obligations of 
a business kind, so that he absolutely enjoyed the leisure of a 
lodger in his own establishment, while exercising a general 
authority over its course as the lawful head,” but she also pre- 
pared the maps and helped to correct the proofs, and showed 
herself ‘‘a diligent and conscientious critic,” often suggesting 
changes (and sometimes excisions) in the text of the work. 

“The author usually manifested respect for my remarks, 
and eventually came to regard my humble assistance as indis- 
pensable. I well remember exclaiming to him one day, when 
going through his account of the ‘Works and Days,’ * Now, 
really, George, ave you obliged to publish all this absurd and 
incredible stuff?’ ‘ Certainly, my love. An historian is 
bound to produce the materials upon which he builds, be they 
never so fantastic, absurd, or incredible.’ ” 

In August, 1855, commenced the printing of the twelfth 
volume, and the last ‘‘revise” was sent back on the 23d of 





December. 
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‘* The task of correcting the sheets and revising the text, os| Faustina, and wiil probably reveal the steps which led up to | who are dependent upon him. 


If he were such a prodigy of 
the work was going through the press, proved laborious to| the now buried Atrium before it, the original site of the | 





|all the virtues, as he is sometinzes represented to be, would he 


both George and myself ; but to be in sight of the final page | mounted statue of M. Aurelius, which since the days of | not be able to perform the apparently simple task of looking 
of the ‘History of Greece,’ after so many years consecrated | Michael Angelo has stood on the Capitol, as well as the Sacred | after himself ? W ould it be necessary for him to be put uuder 
to this noble purpose, caused Gzote to feel too much excited! Road from the Arch of Severus. The time must soon come | restraint in order to induce him to act properly? Would he 


to heed fatigue. I remember that I had a bowl of punch 
brewed at Christmas for our little household at History Hat, 
in celebration of the completion of the opus magnum ; Grote 
himself sipping the delicious mixture with great satisfaction, 
whilst manifesting little emetion outwardly, though I eculd 
detect unmistakable signs of inward complacency as I de- 
scanted upon ‘the happiness of our living to see this day,’ and 
so forth.” 

In 1845, when two volumes of his great work were ready, 
Grote said to his wife: “I suppose I shall have to print 
my History at my own expense; for, you see, having little 
or no literary reputation as yet, no bookseller will like to 
face the risk of it.” ‘To Mrs. Grote was left the responsi- 
bility of selecting publisher, and settling terms; and the 
opus magnum was finally accepted by Mr. Murray. Grote 
quietly and characteristically observed: ‘IT only hope that 
the poor man will not be a loser by me, and then I shall 
be content, come what may.” 

In truth, the character of Grote, as sketched by the 
loving hand of his biographer, is a noble picture in itself. 
He was statesman, orator, merchant, man of the world, 
scholar, and accomplished gentleman. He spoke the Con- 
tinental languages tuently. He was a connoisseur in the 
aris, aud a good musician; a good judge of a horse, and a 
good cricketer; {‘‘a competent and wise banker,” and a 
good speaker in Parliament. We hear of Grote playing at 
whist and at bowls; of Grote toiling over the moor in early 
morning to see Blink-Bonny take her gallop; of Grote 
stopping his carriage to gather wild flowers; of Grote, in 
all the modesty of his heart, taking lessons in eloeution, 
and finding his “delivery” sensibly improved; of Grote 
visiting Oxford, and pleased to find himself and his friend, 
Jobn Stuart Mill, in high repute there; of Grote laboring 
hard for the welfare of his pet bantling, the University of 
London; of Grote rising at 6 A.M. to read Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, and finding him ‘‘a more sensible writer than I had 
expected;” and of Grote giving philosophical dinners in 
Threadneedle Street to Ricardo, Black, the Anustens, Ro- 
willy, Bickersteth, Eyton ‘Tooke, Maceulloch, the Mills, and 
others, “‘chiefly men,” says Mrs. Grote, ‘*of high intelli- 
gence and capacity.” 

Mrs. Grote tells, with wifely pride, how the reader to 
whom the history was referred by Mr. Murray, pronounced 
it *‘a good thing, and one likely to make a great effect on 
the scholar-world,” and how Grote wrote page after page 
of his “ Plato,” his little Spitz dog lying upon his knees. 

Here is an interesting extract: “One morning, in 1867, 
she was arranging old letters and journals, when Grote 
came into the room, ‘ What are you so busy over, there, 
H.?’ inquired he. ‘Well, [ am arranging some materials 
for a sketch of your life, which I have been urgently in- 
vited to write by some of our best friends.’ * My life! 
exclaimed Mr. Grote; ‘why, there is absolately nothing to 
tell.’ ‘Not in the way of adventures, I grant ; but there is 
something, nevertheless—your life is the history of a mind.’ 
‘That is it!’ he rejoined, with animation. ‘But can you 
tellit? ‘It is what I intend to try. You see, unless I 
give some account of your youth and carly manhood, no 





other hand can furnish the least information concerning it.’ 
‘Nothing can be more certain—you are the only person 
living who knows anything about me during the first half 
of wy existence.” ‘This short colloguy ended, the subject was 
never renewed between us; the historian feeling, as I believe, 
content to leave his life’s story in my hands.” 





pent 
CHANGES IN ROME. 


Every one is crying for fresh house-room at Rome, and 
house-room can only be found by Haussmanizing the Esqui- 
line and the Celian. Already the whole district from the 
Baths of Diocletian to Santa Marie Maggiore is a wilderness 
of brick and mortar; the gardens of the Palazzo Massimi are 
changing into streets and squares, and a grand boulevard is 
charging straight on the Agger of Servius Tullius, and carry- 
ing mound and wail triumphantly before it. The Esquiline, 
however, has been doomed ever since the railway chose it for 
its terminus; but Roman progress is far from being content 
with the Esguiline. Perhaps the loveliest and most pictur- 
esque quarter of the older city is the space between the Lateran 
and Santa Croce, the square of desolate ground hemmed in 
by the grand lines of the Aurelian wall, scored across with 
broken line of aqueduets, and cut off from the modern city 
by the Wolkouski gardens and the grass-grown road which 
leats to the Porta Maggiore. There is no spout, perhaps, in 
Rome which is dearer to those who love the wild, solitary 
beauty that gives so strange a charm to the Eternal City ; but 
to the Municipio and the architect it is simply an available 
space, and the dreamer who returns from his niusings beneath 
its ruins may see hanging in the Corso the plan for covering 
it with a“ fashionable quarter,” and tarning it into the Bel- 
gravia of the coming Rome. 

The municipality of Rome has given a proof of the impor- 
tance which it attaches to the preservation of the monuments 
of the capital by the appointment of an Archeological 
Commission, who are charged with the inspection of all the 
excavations at present going on, and who are fast collecting 
a very respectable museum from the discoveries made in dig- 
ging foundations for the new quarter on the Esquiline. The 
commission, however, seems Capable of playing odd tricks 
with the one great monument which ought just now to be its 
peculiar care. Neither the fragments preserved on the 
Aventine, nor the larger portions rescucd from the destroyer 








when the whole area of the Forum will have to be c'eared by | 
the removal of the present ascent to the Capitol which so_ 
fatally bisects it at present, and of the side road in front of | 
the church of Santa Martina, which now hides its communi- | 
cations with the great series of Basilicas and later Forums | 


which stretched away to the Pillar of Trajan.—Suturday | 
Review. 
—__<—_— 


LITTLE BACCHUS. 
(TO THE STATUE OF A CHILD BY DAVID.) 


From the great beech, green and old, 
Little Three-year-old ! 
From the first bough of the beech, 
Just in reach, 
Droops a vine-brauch dragged with clustered gold. 


Bright bluck eyes turned upward shine ; 
Like acharm, the vine 
Draws thy dusk brows clipped with curls, 
Imost melts the pearls 
In that rosy litt!e mouth of thine ! 


All ten dimpled fingers, now, 
Striving for the bough, 
Grasp and crush, with fiery thirst, 
The cluster till it burst, 
Showering wine on upward face and brow! 


Somewhat still too high to suit, 
Swings the bleeding fruit ; 
Thou must lift thy lip us—so— 
Ilang to it and grow, 
As a kid doth, poised on tip-toe foot. 


Crushed in both hands, through thy lips, 
Exquisitely drips, 
From the ravished loop of vine, 
Beverage divine, 
Sweeter than the beaker Helen sips. 


Where the gold-girt bee sucks still 
Have thy luscious will ! 
Still on thine unwearied lip 
Ceaseless nectar drip, 
Quenching thirst that is unquenchable ! 


May no chill white winter bleach 
Thy vine-branch and beech ; 
But for ever hang thou so 
On thy tipmost toe, 
And for ever droop thy bunch in reach ! 
—All the Year Round. 


—_>_ 


THE HELPLESS MAN. 


Man has one determined and relentless enemy. This foe is 
a desperate hypocrite, for he pretends he is man’s devoted 
friend. Some people may imagine that we refer to the gen- 
tlemen who, in our childhood’s days, we have, in our dreams, 
seen approaching us, with deadly intent, waving his tail, 
shaking his horn, making a terrible clatter with his hoof} and 
belching flames of fire and sulphurous smoke from his horrible 
looking mouth, While quite prepared to admit the deadly 
enmity which this individual entertains towards the human 
race, and the great evil which it is his power to inflict upon 
tripping mortals, he is not the one to whom we allude. Nor 
do we refer to the gentler sex, who, the primary cause of 
man’s fall, have ever since, according to the showing of some 
philosophers, been the main instrument of his sticking in the 
slough of despond. We have little sympathy with that parrot 
ery about there being no mischief in the world without a 
woman being at the bottom of it. Man is professedly the 
stronger animal, the superior being, and so instead of allowing 
himself to be led astray by a woman he should bring into play 
those e\traordinary powers about which he makes so much 
fuss and teach her to know better than to attempt to divert 
him from the straight path. But the fact is that man isa 
most over-rated being, aud he himself is the worst enemy he 
has. This sounds like some stale platitude, but platiiude 
though it be the fact remains. We have no intention of 
preaching a sermon, preferring to leave such a task to the 
parsons, who are better enabled to satisfactorily perform it 
than we are. It is sufficient to prove our case to point at 
some of the vagaries in which man indulges. It is an old 
saying that give a thief enough rope and he will hang himself, 
and it is one which has a cousiderable substratum of truth. It 
is equally as true a remark that give a man sufficient time and 
opportunity and he will make a fool of himself. It is only by 
keeping him hard at work, and forcing ou him such employ- 
ment as shall prevent his thoughts following their natural bent, 
that it is possible to make him go straight. Hold bim in hand, 
and he is perhaps a noble animal, give him a free rein and let 
him go entirely his own way and who can avoid the conclusion 
that he is anything but a majestic being. He is always bring- 
ing upon himself mortification of some kind or another. He 
dnuks too much, he eats more than he ought, he gambles, he 
takes excessive physical exercise or he does not take enoagh, 
and he indalges in proceedi of which it is simple kindness 
to say notking. Hear him iaanely drivelling of how he has 








fallen, hear him making resolutions to reform himself, resoln- 


ever drink himself to death? Would he mix in circles where 
his reputation, his purse, and his health alike suffer? What 
good can be said of such a helpless piece of monotony? Can 
any? 

The fact is, the perfectly free man is the victim to a sad 
disease which is called ennui. He is continually haunted by 
the impression that he is doing nothing, but that he ought to 
be doing something, and yet he does not know exactly what to 
do. From work he instinctively sbrinks—unless it be thrust 
upon him. Any pastime that requires sustained intellectual 
exertion he regards with great disfavor. Comparatively few 
men read, accepting that term in its proper sense. Not many 
devote themselves to any branch of art. By far the vast 
majority who have the chance lead a semi-vagabond life, 
which clogs their intellects and does not improve their physi- 
cal bodies, It should be an easy matter for a man to be able 
to beguile the tedious hours, and his inability to do so shows 
what an impotent being he 1s. An animal occupies its spare 
time in chewing the cud, sleeping, or performing some similar 
function. Man makes use of his leisure to loll about, only 
breaking the monotony of doing so by now and then rushing 
into some absurd vagary. Does he materially improve as he 
grows older? Not very much. He becomes sobered down, 
and forsakes some of the follies of his youth. But the refor- 
mation is more appareut than real. He sleeps more, and as a 
rule drinks more aud eats more, than when young, but expe- 
rience has taught him to gratify his more sensual tastes with 
sowe degree of decorum. ‘Thus he does not imperil bis posi- 
tion of respectability by any suddenly irregular proceeding. 
But he does himself none the less injury, for all that. He be- 
comes gouty, apoplectic, and dyspeptic. Ask any medical man 
whether, in most instances, these diseases are not simply the 
product of man’s own folly snd he will answer in the affirma- 
tive—yea, even though he be gouty, apoplectic, or dyspeptic 
himself. Could any more cunclusive proof of man’s folly be 
adduced? Pages might be filled with accounts of the much 
lauded being’s follies, He is often nothing more nor less than 
a servile imitator of others, and is led to imitate not that 
which is in itself good but that which is performed by some 
superior noodie to himself. It must not be understood that 
philosophers and the leading men of the world are included in 
this general condemnation, thongh they are frequently, in 
some respects, addicted to the most ridiculous practices. This 
much may be safely asserted—that the ordinary man is, unless 
pressed by business or devoted to some hobby, no more fit to 
be trusted alone than is a child without a nurse to look after 
it.— Liberal Review. 

——@————— 


THE POETICS OF SPORT. 


It will be remembered that both the author of ‘‘ The Sea- 
sons” and the author of “ The Task” were antagonistic to the 
principles and practice of sport. Their humauitarianism is, 
to our minds, conceived in iguorance and weakness, for which 
we could find contemporary comparisons, were it not odious 
to make them. With Cowper, indeed, dislike to field sports 
may have been constitutional. He was almost a confirmed 
invalid, and in his writings, while exhibiting many traces of - 
the most robust and emphatic moral energy, he occasionally 
displayed afebrile attachment to that sort of ideas which 
essentially belongs to the feminine sphere of thought. For 
Thomson there is not the same excuse. He would have very 
much animated and enlightened his work by the introduction 
of sporting allusions. ‘Lhe fact is, Thomson was physically 
luzy and inactive. We may, perhaps, donbt the accuracy of 
the picture which represents him in a dressing gown, with his 
hands in his breeches pockets, literally browsing on the 
peaches of his garden wall, being too indolent to pluck the 
fruit. The situation and the legend may be apocryphal, but 
the fact or circumstance is admittedly characteristic of the 
man. He was evideutly not of the stuff out of which a sports- 
man could be made. Like Cowper, Pope may be considered 
as physically unfit or unable to comprehend the value or 
interest of field pastimes; but he must have his fling at 
sportsmen nevertheless. We need not regret the anger of 
Hower in the nutshell when the consequence of it was so fine 
a word-picture of the pheasant. Again, it might be urged as 
a plea of extenuation tor Pope, Thomson, and Cowper, that in 
their time sport was a much reugher and coarser business 
altogether than it is now. ‘Lhe Squire Westerns were extant, 
and the town poets in their nightcaps, at which Mr. Browning 
laughs 10 his new poem, could not have much sympathy with 
matters of which they really knew nothing except what might 
be to them repulsive, 

To the poetry of modern sport, as it may be here and there 
imbedded in contemporary fiction, we have previously alluded ; 
but a few more remarks on the subject will not be out of place 
here. A really good sporting novel does not often issue from 
the press. It would be invidious to distinguish a few which 
have gained deserved celebrity, but the number written within 
the last thirty years, and reaily deserving of note, might be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. But of what we might 
veuture to call sporting ‘‘ bits’ in romances, we have abun- 
dance and to spare. ‘the horse is often the deus er machina 
of the fictionist. ‘The double ditch or the gravel pit are capital 
spots in which to kill off the obnoxious or troublesome per- 
sonages of a story. These devices are sufficiently probable to 
justify those who resort tothem. But why is there not—on 
the part of ladies especislly—a little more accuracy in the 
detail of a wild steeplechase? ‘There are many models to 
copy and to follow. ‘Io give them their due, feminine writers 
—we mean feminine writers of the feminine gender—are not 
adverse to using the most siguificant technicalities of sport, 


near the railway station, can rival in size or importance the | tions which you may be very certain, nine times out of ten, | nor do they exhibit any disagreeable squeamishness from the 
grand line of the Servian wall, which has been exposed by | are only made to be broken, and if you can avoid feeling a| cruelty point of view. Buta blue suit and brass buttons do 


one of the projected roads im a conventual garden near 
Santa Maria Maggiore. If we may trust, however, an official- 
looking announcement in the Roman papers, some enter- 
rising Americans have coolly proposed to clear the road by 
transporting these stones across the Atlantic, and the pro- 
posal has been accepted by the commission with every expres- 
sion of gratitude. We are not told wkether the Colosseum 
is to follow, and we may, perhaps, venture to regard the 
announcement as an indillerent joke; but there is the wall, 


and it is plain that, if the whole of the Esquiline is to be | 


traversed by straight streets and covered with boulevards and 
warehouses, the wall must go somewhere or other. The 
slowness with which Signor Rosa conducts his diggings in 
the Forum is a little provoking, but the discoveries ot he past 
ey have been of singular importance, and the point which 

e has now reached is one which can hardly fail to throw 
light on the general topography of the whole area. The 
angle were excavations have now commenced lies imme- 
diately in front of the well-known columns of the Temple of 


Species of contewpt for the fellow then all we can say is that 
you ate not a very susceptible person. ‘The world recognises | 
the fact that he is perfectly unable to take care of hiuself. 
Hedged in on all sides as he is by protecting barriers he yet | 
manages to prove that he is an adept at doing those things | 
which he ongit not. When he is young, it is the coustant | 
fear of those who, having passed through lite themselves, may | 
be supposed to know most what is likely to happen, that he | 
will form some discreditable liaison, marry a barmaid or a can- | 
can dancer, lose a small fortune at billiards, and, perhaps, | 
borrow someting without first going through the formality 
of asking the owuer's permission. He does not always do so | 
badly as this, but invariab!y he its Imprud of which 
the world only becomes acquainted with a very small portion. 
It is felt—especially if he shows a wayward disposition—tbat 
he will never be safe, will never do anything but stand on the 
brink of a precipice, until he gets a wife to lock after him, and 
— becomes imperatively necessary for him to restrain his natu- 











ions in order to be in a position to maintain those 


not altogether constitute a sailor. Masculine novelists have 
given us over and over again the poetry of hunting and of boat 
racing: then we have echoes of a similar kind emongst our 
uewspapers on particular occasions. However we way be 
impressed with the fire, we are not often strack with the truth, 
of many of these latter productions. We have no ill-natured 
thing to say of them, and we have this to reiterate in their 
favor, that they tend to promote the special objects in which 
we are directly concerned. An irreverent club-haunter during 
the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race fever was heard to growl, 
** Have we not had too much about alot of over-grown school- 
boys pulling in punts?” This gentleman was driven to prose 
as a retreat and relief from the storm and tempest of poetry 
which howled about him. And now we are afraid that some 
of our better-informed friends may lapse into similar harmless 
but uninstructive rhapsodies. As we have said above, it is 
useless to try to imitate the ‘‘ Complete Angler,” and it is a 
great deal worse than useless to try to imitate some modera 
scribes. Landscape is very well, but when sport is the maio 
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! 
thing to be looked after it should not hold a secondary place 
in a hunting and shooting or a fishing sketch. We have, 
besides, lost the art of pastoral composition, without charging 
it with what Mr. Rusiin terms the pathetic fallacy. ‘The 
fashion of admirat on for scenery has become over intense, 
anxious, and passionate. It is, perhaps, more obtrusive than 
even Wordsworth would desire. If it seizes hold of an edu- 
cated sporting writer, it gets the better of him; eloquence on 
topics of sport, eloquence of the lurid phautasmagoric order, 
should be sternly discouraged. It is certain to lead to the 
most ridiculous mis-statements or exaggerations of fact. | 
Through this we have occasionally put ou our breakfast tables 
stories of snakes launching themselves into mid-air, and of 
tigers who clear villages for tiffin, and become bounding 
cemeteries, as 1t were, for entire districts. But, again, a taste | 
for these narratives dves not much harm where accuracy is not | 
sought for. | 

Every sportsman ougbt certainly to be an admirer of land- | 
scape, but the feeling should be natural, and not a mere | 
affectation or pretence. Mr. Ruskin, to be sure, almost implies 
that not to understand the poetry of scenery in presence of it | 
is a sign of moral degradation. We must take this as we take | 
Shakespeare’s condemnation of the man incapable of appre- | 
ciating music. At the same time, it may be said for the fol- | 
lowing passage that it indicates the truth that sensibility to. 
the beautiful in nature is not a temper to boast of. ‘In the | 
case of most men,” Mr. Ruskin says, ‘‘it is neither acuteness | 
of the reason nor breadth of humanity which shields them | 
from the impression of natural scenery, but ratber low avxie- | 
ties, vain discontents, and mean pleasures ; and for one who is 
blinded to the works of God by profound abstraction or lofty 
purpose, tens of thousands have their eyes sealed by vulgar 
selfishness, and their intelligence crushed by impious care.” 
It is quite possible, however, that a good man and a good 
sportsman, one not unenlightened or uncultured in other 
respects, might not care twopence to look at the Jungfrau or 
the falls of Niagara, or London at summer sunrise from West- 
minster Bridge. Itis not given to everyone to find books in 
the brooks when trying for a plump trout. But the true 
teaching and bent of sportsmen is in the picturesque and 
intellectual d'rection. They may not be always felicitous in 
representing the emotion in words, but they have prescriptive 
right to claim credit for it. It is well, however, to regulate 
our musings sothat they do not interfere with sport itself, and 
to be less candid in confessing our sensibilities in ink when 
we are after the hounds or by the river side. — Field. 


—— 
WORDSWORTH AND HIS COUNTRY. 


_ Wordsworth’s country! Where shall we look for this but 
in the beautiful valleys of Westmorland, where each little 


solitary nook scems yet to hola a memento of his gentle life, | 


und each placid mere mirrors forth with renewed beauty the 
many pure actions which his simplicity and tenderness of 


truthfulness and fidelity to nature. It was the ficld in which 


he worked with untiring zeal, and gathered into his garner | town to New York or Boston, crossing Meridian of 50 at 43 
the rich harvest of poetic imagery and idealistic thought | Lat., or nothing to the North ot 43. On the Homeward Pas- 
which made him worthy of being called a son of Apollo, and | s#ge, crossing the Meridian of 50 at 42 Lat., or nothing to the 


cnabled him to attain the lofty eminence in the ‘Temple of 
“ ; : ; 
Fame which he how oecupies. It was here that be lived that 


life of almost childish purity—a life so eccentric trom its very | of Brooklyn, Miss Mary Carpenter on Monday evening 
simplicity that at one time it drew upon hia the ridicule of delivered an address on ** Education in India,” particularly as 


almost the whole literary world. It was here that his genius 
soured unfettered, 
“ Amid the sweep of endless woods, 

Blue pomp of Jakes, high clits, and falling floods.” 
Wandering with eternal pleasure through scenes sylvan, and 
in his soul of souls imagining 

“ Glory beyond all glory ever seen 
By waking sense, or by the dreaming soul,” 


and striving to give an undying echo of their beauty through 
the agency of his song; gathering the true clements of 
poetry—the ambrosia to vourish his lofty strains—from the 
quiet loveliness of the shining meres, and the bright grandeur 
of o’ershadowing hills—trom the solitude of the woods, 
haunted alone by the “falling floods,” whose voices added 
charm unto charm, and changed beauty into sublimity. It 
was here that he lived what might almost be termed the life 
of a recluse—a dreary lite of contemplation and quietude— 
and yet this very retirement was instrumental in accomplish- 
ing the object of his whole life. Against the evils of his 
age he felt called upon to do battle, and his entire life was 
laid out for this very object; and none can say but that he 
fought valorously, and to a great extent successfully, per- 
severing in the path of duty till his death. Wordsworth, 


conscious of the weapons which would be most powerful in 
his hands for the coming fray; and knowing well that he 
was not adapted for the pulpit or the senate, he estimated 
those powers truly when he retired to his mountain home in 
our peaceful country, under the glorious influence of nature, 
expecting to mould his mind so as to enable him to bring 
back bis fallen countrymen from the artificial life into which 
they had strayed—back to the real simplicity of our primitive 
nature—and to upset the idols which were then widely 
worshipped ; and to proclaim, in almost prophetic strain, that 
“ Man’s life consists not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses.” ‘This was the object which led him to begin 
his grandly sublime poem, “ The Excursion,” many passages 
of which, modelled in his pure diction, stand forth un- 
equalled, from the depth of their reflection and the majesty 
of their imagination, by anything in poetic literature. This 
was his object, and who shall say that it was nota great, a 
high, and a holy undertaking, the value of which should 
scarcely by e-tiniated by its success, but by its truthfulness ? 
When we lift memory’s curtain and peer through the vista 
of departed years, we may see the poet in embryo located at 
the village of Hawkshead—a place which, if not in itself 
beautiful, is centrally situated in @ tract of country calculated 
to fully develop the poetic sentiment in every heart capable 
of being influenced by the beauties of nature. Hence we 
find that at a very youthful age he gave evident signs of 
poetic talent (for we know that he composed two or three 
pieces something after the manner of Pope). But we have 
nothing that tells of the brilliant genius slumbering within 
him, for as yet his powers were dormant. 
fancy that this ardent youth (from what we know of bim 
now) would rapturously seek the haunts of nature and muse 
on her loveliness in solitude—muse till the bell of the little 


village school (notwithstanding) called him to a labor any- You call that ?” 


thing but pleasurable to him. Can we net fancy that a heart 
moulded like his, at these moments would glow with the 
enthusiasm of a poet’s dream ; ani that he would feel dawn- 


ings of power within him, and long to burst forth in passion- 


But can we not | 


ate and amorous utterings to Nature, whom he was thus 
gradually learning to love. His beautiful expression, “ The 
child is father of the man,” which at first sight may appear 
paradoxical, glows forth in full truth when placed in contrast 
with his own life. Here his young soul drank a full draught 


of love for Nature, and here he was moulded to feel pleasure | H 
alone in the pure life of rustic simplicity which he afterwards | addressed a letter to him, stating that her health was shattered 


led.— Town and Country. 





iinet 
SUNSET WINGS. 


BY DANTE G. ROSSETTI. 


To-night this sunset spreads two golden wings 
Cleaving the western sky ; 
Winged too with wind it is, and winnowings 
Of birds ; as if the day’s last hour in rings 
Of strenuous flight must die. 


Sun-steeped in fire, the homeward pinions sway 
Above the dovecote-tops ; 

And clouds of starlings, ere they rest with day, 

Sink, clamorous like mill waters, at wild play, 
By turns in every copse : 


Each tree heart-deep the wrangling rout receives,— 
But for the whirr within, 

You could not tell the starlings from the leaves ; 

Then one great putt of wings, and the swarm heaves 
Away with all its din. 


Even thus Hope's hours, in ever-cddying flight, 
To many a refuge tend ; 

With the first light she laughed, and the last light 

Glows round her still; who natheless in the night 
At length must make an end, 


And now the mustering rooks innumerable 
‘Together sail and soar, 

While tor the day’s death, like a tooling knell, 

Unto the heart they seem to cry, Farewell, 
No more, farewell, no more ! 


Is Hope not plumed, as "twere a fiery dart ? 


And, oh, thou dying day, 
Even as thou goest must she too depart, 
As will not fly away ? 








| And sorrow fold such pinions on the heart 
| — 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The suspension bridge which connects Pesth with Buda was 
designed by a British engineer, and constructed, at least in 
part, by British mechanics, One of the latter was killed dur- 
jIng the progress of the work, and left a widow, who unable 
,from poverty to return home, has continued to live in Buda, 
euring of the Prince of Wales's visit to Pesth, she 


by hardship and want, that she was most anxious to go home, 
that she might die among her own folk and not among 
strangers, but that her condition of abject poverty rendered 
such an aspiration hopeless without some assistance. The 
Prince read the letter, and at once sent a member of his suite 
to visit the woman. It was found that she had written what 
was true, and the Prince at ones sent her £30, along witha 
message that he would willingly see her and wish her well 
through the long journey before she started ou it. 

Canadian papers report that the late Sir George Cartier 
directed by his will that in case any of his davghters marries a 
relative of his wile’s family, she shall be disinherited; and 
also, that if any of his executors die they shall in no case be 
replaced by any one related to his wife’s family, 

Theodore Hook was once asked for a contribution to the 
treasury of the Society tor the Conversion of the Jews. He 
said he was quite unable to give any money, but if the society 
would send him a Jew, he would do his best to convert him. 
Liberty of the press has been proclaimed in Porto Rico, and 
tke censorship has been abolished 

A special dispatch to the London 7¥ies, via Central Asia, 
announces the arrival, at Krasuovodsk, on the 28ihof May, of 
the South Caspian detachment of the Russian expedition 
against Khiva. 

‘** Murder is a very serious thing, sir,” said a Arkansas judge 
to a convicted prisoner. ‘' It is next to stealing a horse or a 
mule, sir; and I shall send you to the State Prison for six 
years, sir.” 

The Sultan, it is reported, bas issued a firman granting to 
the Khedive of Egypt an independent internal government, 
and authorizing him to augwent the army and conclude for- 
eign treaties. 

The project of crossing the Atlantic by balloon is impracti- 
cable for many reasons, according to Mr. King. He does not 
believe in the existence of an air-current moving steadily from 
West to East, at any height ; he contends that balloons cannot 
be sustained at great elevations for any considerable length of 
time ; he quotes from Glashier, Gay-Lussac, and Biot to prove 
that the greatest speed attained by balloon voyagers bas not 
exceeded thirty-one miles an hour; aud other reasons are 
assigned, intended to dissuade the City Government of 
Boston from throwing away money upon Mr, Wise’s experi- 
ment. 

Professor Plantamour, who prophesied that the world was 


| ‘The following notice is published by the Cunard Co. :—With | to be burned up a few months ago, is now in Paris, He 
heart led him to perform? Westmorland is truly the heart the view of diminishing the chances of collision, the Steamers desires to read a paper before the Academy to prove the sun's 
of Wordsworth’s song, anc exists as a lasting witness of bis |of this Line will, henceforth, take a specitied course for all heat, and that we shall be all frozeu to death about 2911, 


{seasons of the year. On the Outward Passage from Queens 


| North of 42. 


-| Itis stated that an English detective, who was detailed to 
accompany the Prince of Wales apd his brother to the Vienna 
Exhibition, to protect the royal pockets from Austrian thieves, 
was arrested by the Vienna police for pressing too close upon 
the princely pair, and, in spite of his explanations, marched off 





| At the request of several prominent clergyman and citizens | to jail. 


| regards women, in the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn. 

The story of the rescued men of the Polaris coufirms th 
\first story of Captain Hall's death, that his loss is not to b 
attribnted to violence or unnatural means, 


nating their plans and wishes to Captain Hall, whom the 
regarded as an untechnical adventurer, ‘The fruit of th 


favorable. 


Eugenie to the French people. 


New Zealand over the frequent and terrible assassinations b 
the mountaineers. 
and another Maori war is probable. 


from injuries he received. 





rewaips of the late Sir George E. Cartier. ‘The 


to Montreal. 


arrived at Quebec on Wednesday morning. ‘lhey will remai 


vinces. 
The announcement that Sir Edmund Kenny was to succee 


premature. 


A’dispatch from Fort Garry, Manitoba, says: ‘A large an 
friendly deputation of Sioux Indians from the West waite 


vation of land. A large quantity of provisions, clothing, an 
trinkets was presented to them, and after a friendly talk the 
returned home.” 


5,567,546, among 38,558,371. 


It was made at the celebrated needle factory at Redditch, and 
|represents the column of ‘Trajan in miniature, This well- 
known Roman column is adorned with numerous scenes in 
sculpture, which immortalize Trajan’s heroic actions in war. 
On this diminutive needle scenes in the life of Queen Victoria 
are represented in relief, but so finely cut and so small that it 
requires a magnifying glass to see them. The Victoria needle 
|can, moreover, be opened; it contains a number of needles 
| of similar size, which are equally adorned with scenes in relief. 
Mrs. Thaxter, in her ‘* Reminiscences among the Isles of 
| Shoals,” tells of a primitive and unlettered Shoalsmau who 
went tothe main-land, and discovering a frog for the first 
time, triumphantly asked—‘* What kind of ad——d bug do 
The story is an old one, aud has been told 


among the fishermen these twenty years, and best of all, it is 
true. 





M. Maximien Lettre, the eminent philologist, has been 


| received as a member of the French Academy. 


expedition, so far as science is concerned, are regarded as | employed in the matter-of-fact vocations of life. 


Dispatches from Melbourne report that a panic prevails in |* successful banker. 


The steamship Prussian has arrived at wee -_ another, and give less time to dissecting and pulling each 
besides being endowed with a superior intellect, was also | transferred to the Government steamer Druid, which proceeded 


Lord Dufferin, Governor-General of Canada, and suite 


upon the Governoi-General, yesterday, to ask him for a reser- day avoid as much as possible exposure to the sun, 


1s : : ; : ter or other iced drinks. 
One-seventh of the U.S, population is of foreign birth, | ¥* . 
/namely, five aud a half millions among 38}: in exact figures, when ordered for medicinal purposes. 


A very curious needle is in the possession of Queen Victoria. 


Adalbert, Prince of Prussia, who died recently in Bohemia, 
married M'le, ‘Therese Ellsler, sister of the noted dansense, 
Fanny Ellsler, in 1851. ‘Therese was a woman of magniticent 
e | proportions and great strength, and used to support her sister 
 |in her most difficult poses. She was a thorough artiste herself, 


It would appear, and was the iustructor of Miss Fauny in‘ much of the art in 
also, that there were dissensions among the leading spirits of | Which she attained such distinction, 
the expedition, some of the scientific men not easily subordi- King of Prussia, who conferred upon her the title of Baroness 


She was ennobled by the 


y | Von Baruim, 
€| Some of the greatest of modern English writers have been 


Mr, Mill was 
for years in the employ of the East India Co., and pursued his 


A letter has appeared in the London papers, from M. Pietri, | Studies and performed much of bis literary work during leisure 
formerly pavate secretary to the late ex-Emperor Napoleon, | hours of business. 
denying the authenticity of the appeal of the ex-Empress | history and philosophy of the Greeks, and wrote his ‘* History 


Mr. Grote was a profound student of the 


of Greece,” and his ** Plato” while carrying on the busivess of 
Rogers, the poet, was also a banker, and 
y Mr. Morris enjoys his earthly paradise superintending the 


'The settlers are organizing for defense, manufacture ot stained glass, ete. 


I pray you very solemnly, says Ruskin, to put that idea of 


y : anaes : . P knowing all things in heaven and earth out of your beads. It 
EF ‘kW f th al High : 8 | 8 . yo 

p Fries Frederick, William, gon of their Rozal Highness iy yery ile that_wo can over now, either of the ways of 

the palace at Darmstadt on the 30th ult., and has since died Providence or of the laws of existence. 


But that little is 
enough, and exactly enough. : 


If women would only jearn to be sensible and honor one 


other's characters to pieces, society would soon be rid of vira- 
goes on the one hand, and its whited sepulchres on the other, 

There is a female Caleb Quotem in Vienna whose newspaper 
np |®nnouncemeut is as follows: ‘‘ Anna Agrikol, sick nurse, 


two weeks, and proceed to Saguenay aud the Maritime pro- watches dead bodies, repairs straw chairs, applics leeches, and 
; t 


makes pastries, desserts, and delicacies.” 
a| Among the quaint sayings of Sir John Bowring is this con- 


the late Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia is considered cerning the marriage service: ‘* With this ring L thee wed,” is 


sorcery; ‘* with my body [thee worship,” is idolatry; and 


1 “with my worldly goods [ thee endow,” 1s a lie. 
€ 


d Goop ApvicE ror Warm Wearuer.—In the middle of the 
Protect 
d | the head by an umbreila or a parasol, or by a wet or dampened 
y | handkerchief or piece of woolen or cotton cloth placed in the 
hat. Avoid excitement or overheating. Dispeuse with iced 
Drink no spirituous liquors except 
Eat very little fruit. 
Particularly avoid unripe and decaped or over-ripe fruit and 
vegetables of ull kinds. A useful summer drink is cold tea or 
coffee. 





Postat Money Orpers wita Canapa.—Application having 


been made for the extension of the Postal Money Order system 
to Canada, the following answer bas been received : 


{copy. | 
Post Orrick DerartMEeNt, Money Onver Orricr, 
WasuinGron, D. C., May 21, 1873. 
Sir :—I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 


17th instant, addressed to the Postmaster Generul, and to 
inform you in reply that the subject of the exchange of Postal 
Money Orders between the United States and the Dominion of 
Ganada has already received the consideration of this Depart- 
ment, and that, in due time, the proper steps will be taken for 
the negotiation of a convention to establish au exchange of 
that character between the two countries. 


Iam respectfully, &c., 
(Signed,) C. F. Macponatp, Superintendent. 
E. B. O'Callaghan, Esq., No. 651 Lexington avenue, New 
ork, 
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DAPHNE. 
BY JULIA GODDARD. 


Rare eyes that make a twofold sun 
Upon the world to shine, 

Red lips that turn the ruby dull, 
A face and form divine; 

A footstep fleet as that of fawn, 

A blush as bright @s resy dawn, 
My Daphne, all are thine. 


But, ah! why should that glorious sun 
For me o’erclouded be, 
And lips that answer others’ jests 
Ne’er give one smile to me? 
Why should morn’s flush row dark as night, 
And oft when I appear in sight, 
My Daphne fail to see ? 


In vain I twine a garland fair, 
The flowers sie flings away ; 

In vain my verse breathes fond conceits, 
She scorns each tender lay. 

And if I whisper words of love, 

And swear by all the stars above, 
My Daphne—goes away. 


Yet still my harp is tuned to sing 
Of Dapline, spite of scorn, 

Since the most perfect joy I have 
Is from sweet Daphne drawn. 

If she despise the love I bear, 

No willow-wreath be mine to wear, 
Though slighted love J mourn. 


Apollo-like, my brows I'll crown, 
Through her most sweet disdain, 

With laurel; for my constant song 
Of Daphne, fame shall gain; 

For Daphne keeps my heart, and I 

Am captive, with no heart to fly, 
No wish t6 break my chain. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


GREAT BRITAIN, 





Alexandria palace has been entirely destroyed. Nothing 
remains of the building but a mass of ruins, It is reported 
that several persons lost their lives, The destruction of this 
magnificent palace and the attendant loss of life causes con- 
sternation in London, The total loss by the burning of the 
palace is estimated at $3,000,000, on which the insurance 
amounts to 8600,000. The fire was caused by the carelessness 
of workmen who were repawing the zine roof—No one was 
killed as at first reported, but several persons were injured. 
The supply of water was scarce, hence the rapidity with which 
the fire spread. Within balf an hour from the time the alarm 
was given the entire structure was enveloped in flames, and 
one by one the great domes by which it was surmounted fell 
in with a sound like thunder, ‘The large organ was destroyed, 


The skilled workmen of Manchester, are invited to a very 
attractive competition. Candidates are wanted for a trip gratis 
to Vienna and back next July, and it is only required of them 
that they be competent to report intelligently upon what they 
may see. “Skilled workmen, qualified by their familiarity 
with the special branches” of any one of seven separate 
departments of production ‘‘ to describe processes clearly and 
detect new features in the exhibited works,” are invited to 
apply. They are promised, in addition to their railway fares 
to and from Vienna, $25 for expenses there and $15 on the 
delivery of their reports. Lhe branches of production speci- 
fied are those of locomotives, stationary engines and boilers; 
general machinery, including machinery for calico printing, 
bleaching, dyeing, etc. ; general machinery for cotton spin- 
ning and weaving ; copper and brass-smiths’ work ; tools. ‘The 
British Commissioners for the Vienna Exhibition have ex- 
pressed their cordial approval of the scheme, and have 
promised to give every assistance in their power towards 
securing its success. ‘The value of the repcrts written by the 
British workmen sent over to the Paris Exhibition of 186” 
hes been generally admitted—and with the experience the 
Society for Promoting Scientific Industry then earned of 
certain incidental drawbacks, there ought to be no difficulty in 
making the present expedition completely successful. 


The obituary of the Times, of the 15th ult., contained some 
remarkable illustrations of prolonged existence in seven per- 
sons—viz., five ladies and two gentlemen, whose united ages 
amounted to 617 years, giving an average of rather more than 
88 years toeach. ‘The oldest was a gentleman upwards of 97 
years of age; the youngest of the same sex was 83. Of the 
ladies the oldest was 95, and the youngest 82 years of age. 
The respective ages were as follows:—82, 83, 84, 87, 89, 95, 
and 97. 

The Prince of Wales has had mounted, in the form of an 
inkstand, the foot of a stag, which was pulled down by the 
Emperor Napoleon’s hounds, in the Forest of Compiegne, on 
the 19th of November, 1868. ‘The occasion was rendered 
more memorable, from the circumstance of his Royal High- 
ness having had a narrow escape of injury by the charge of 
two stags, his horse being overthrown, and the Prince sustain- 
ing a few bruises. ‘The stag’s foot, retained by him as a 
souvenir, was but ronghly nailed on a board by the French 
taxidermist ; and, just after returning from Camden House, 
whither he had been to see the Ewperor lying in state, the 
Prince thonght of having the trophy mounted in a worthier 
manner. It has been raised to a height of thirteen inches, 
with a length of seventeen and a width of twelve at the base, 
which is of black marble, studded with bees and violets. The 
hollow of the fetlock is contrived to hold the ink, the recepta- 
cle being closed by a lid in the form of a French Imperial 
crown, ‘The npper mountings are of gold, jewelled with 
pearls, rubies, and emeralds, and the lower portion is decorated 
with appropriate designs in silver. 

The beautiful steam yacht Diana has been chartered by Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, of London, for a voyage of exploration in the 
Northern Seas, and has left Dundee. ‘The yacht is manned by 
a crew of twenty, and although there is a sailing waster, Mr. 
Smith will have complete control, The first point of rendez- 
vons will be Cobbe’s Bay on the Northwest of Spitzbergen, 
where Mr. Smith expects to meet his own sailing yacht, the 
Samson, which was dispatched from Hull with stores on May 
1 under the control of Capt, Walker, for many years connected 





but some valuable pictures and other works of art were 
saved. 

In the House of Lords, on Monday, Earl Russell introduced | 
a bill for the better government of Ireland, which abolishes | 
the otfice of Lord-Lientenant, and provides that the voice of 
eight jurors out of twelve will suffice for a verdict. The 
object of the measure is to restrict the power of the priest- 
hood and secure the conviction of criminals, 

‘The corporations of Edinburgh «nd Glasgow have resolved 
to invite the Shah of Persia to visit those cities. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson has been appointed special representa- 
tive of the British Government to receive and attend upon 
the Shah of Persia. 

A dispatch from Dublin says a great fire occurred ina timber 
yard in that city, A crowd of persons whose object was 
plunder hindered the efforts of the firemen to extinguish the 
flames. At one time they stoned the firemen and a detach- 
ment of soldiers, which had been brought to the spot to pre- 
serve order, ‘The letter charged on the mob, wounding many 
of them. The Mayor of the city, who was present, was hit by 
one of the stones, Intense excitement prevailed in the 
vicinity of the fire, and the scene during the charge of the 
troops was fearful, Property to the value of $100,000 has 
been destroyed, 

The Ascot races commenced on Tuesday. The winners 
were Kaiser, Thorp, and Ublan, 


The Crystal Palace on Saturday the 17th ult. presented a 
scene of heauty with which perbaps it can scarcely compare on 
any other occasion thronghout the year, The great flower 
show of the season is always an attractive item in the annual 
programme of the company, and at an early hour visitors were 
thronging to the paluce in great numbers, 


The Garter vacant by the death of the Earl of Zetland has 
been conferred on the Earl of Leicester. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to confer a Civil Companion- 
ship of the Bath on Professor Owen. 

There is a rumor that Parliament will be applied to ere 
long for an merease to the income of the Heir Apparent to the 
Throne. 

Prince Amadeus and wife have arrived in England, where 
they will remain during the Summer. 

It is expected that the prosecution against the Tichborne 
claimant will be able to rest their case next week. 

Sir Josiah Mason, who made his fortune as a carpet weave 
at Kidderminster, has arranged to erect and endow a scientific 
college in Birmingham, 

Letters Patent have been granted to Mr. D. Fitzgerald, an 
electrician, and Mr. Bernard C. Molloy, a barrister of the 
Middle ‘Temple, for improvements in treating compound sub- 
stances by the agency of electricity, and thereby decomposing 
them into their component parts. This decomposition is 
termed Electrolysis—ie. loosening by electricity. 

‘The Court of Common Council of the City of London are 
about to take active steps for obtaining the hecessary power to 
ins; ect and sample tea and other articles of food and drink in 
the bonded warehouses, and that if any such articles are found 


with the Dundee Whaling Fleet. Every effort will subse- 
quently be made to push as far northward as possible. During 
the voyage marine and land plants will be gathered aud obser- 
vations of the tides and currents made. The Diana is pro- 
visioued for a year, but the object contemplated is expected to 
be realized in about six months, 

According to a local paper, a number of laborers on the 

sborne estate recently sent a “round robin” to the Queen, 
asking for an advance of 6d. a day in their wages, a shortening 
of the working time by one hour daily, and permission to leave 
work on Saturday afternoons at four o'clock, so as to enable 
them to “attend to their domestic duties, prepare for the 
Sabbath, and improve thetr minds.” Further, they com- 
plained of the beer hitherto supplied, and they asked the 
Queen to grant them six pints of good beer per day during 
the hay and harvest seasons. Extra pay for carting wood, 
coal, ete., was also solicited, and the men wound up with a 
request for 6d. an hour when working overtime, Her 
Majesty ordered the memorial to be sent to her steward at 
Osborne, with mstructions to make inquiries. This command 
was duly obeyed, the men being called one by one before the 
steward, who has since discharged seven of the memorialists, 
and given them notice to leave their cottages in five weeks’ 
time. 

George Carr, a clerk in the Inland Revenue Office at Derby, 
is in custody on a very serious charge. On Sunday morning, 
the 4th of May, about a quarter to five o'clock, a fire was dis. 


At the Chadlington petty sessions, held at Chipping Norton 
recently, seventeen women, several with babies, wives of 
laborers living at Ascot, Oxon, were charged with coercing 
two men in the employ of Mr. Hambidge, farmer, of Ascot. 
The men of the village were on strike, and the women molested 
the two men owing to their going to work on other terms than 
those of the union. The bench sentenced seven of the women 
to ten days’ and nine to seven days’ hard labor, and discharged 
one. The women were removed to the county gaol at 
Oxford. 

Mr. Bright having been asked by the gentleman to whom he 
recently wrote declining the invitation to attend the Repub- 
lican Convention, whether he adhered to opinions in favor of 
Republican institutions in America, expressed in his speeches 
delivered within the last ten or twelve years, Mr. Bright 
replied as follows :—*‘‘ Dear sir—I have no copy of speeches 
to refer to, but you are quits at liberty to quote from them as 
much as you please. They are public property, if they have 
any value. As to American institutions, I hope you will be 
able to see that arguments that may be rightly used here in 
favor of monarchy may also be used, and with a like force, in 
America in favor of a Republic.” 


A Hall paper says that the Czarewitch will be the guest of 
Mr. E. J. Reed, C.B., during the exhibition of the Royal 
Agricultural Society in Hull, and it is not improbable that the 
Duke of Edinburgh will take advantage of the opportunity to 
pay a visit to the Prince. 


THE CONTINENT. 


The Duke de Broglie, Minister of Foreign Affiirs, addressed 
a circular letter to the representatives of France abroad, de- 
claring that the difference between the majority of the Depu- 
ties in the Assembly and M. Thiers was not on his foreign, but 
domestic policy, the late Cabinet not offering sufficient guw- 
antees against a revolution inthecountry, ‘The policy of the 
new Government, he continues, will be moderate at home and 
pacific abroad. All attempts at revolution will be vigorously 
opposed without attacking existing institutions, 

The payment of the first instalment of the remaining mil- 
liard franes of the war indemnity, due to Germany on the 5th 
iust., was completed on Saturday last. 

At the municipal election in Lyons, held under the act 
recently passed by the Assembly, 35 out of 36 Radical nomi- 
nees were chosen, 

Count von Arnim, Ambassador of the German Empire, last 
Saturday presented anew his credentials to the French Goy- 
ernment, and was formally received by President MacMahon. 

Gen. Chanzy has accepted from the President the tender of 
the Civil Governorship of the Province of Algeria. He asks 
that the powers of the Military Governorship be conferred up- 
on him, as tending to the more thorough conservation of 
French interests in Africa. 

The Bank of France has paid into the French Treasury one 
quarter of the sum due to Germany on account of the war in- 
demnity, ‘Lhe remainder will be paid in monthly instalments. 
The report that there had been successful negotiations to ac- 
celerate the departure of the German troops from France, is 
probably false. 

Several French officials have sent in their resignatious in 
conseyuence of the circular issued by the Minister of the In- 
terior, on the 4th inst. 

A Madrid dispatch contradicts the Carlist report fron Bay- 
onne of the capture of Irun. 

The commander of the Spanish forces was killed in the 
Manzanillo jurisdiction, 

Shortly after the passage of the resolution definitely pro- 
claiming the Federal Republic, on June 8, the Cortes took a 
recess until evening. Senor Pi y Margall proposed the fol- 
lowing Ministers for ratification by the Chambers: President 
of the Council and Minister of the Interior, Senor Pi y Mar- 
gall; Minister of Stats, Senor Cervera; Minister of Justice, 
Senor J. Predical; Minister of War, Senor Estevanz ; Minister 
of Colonies, Senor Sorni; Minister of Finance, Senor Carva- 
jal; Minister of Marine, Senor Oreiro; Ministes of Public 
Works, Senor Palanea. After an animated debate, the Cortes 
went into secret session, during which the nominations by 
Senor Pi y Margall wore approved. 

A mutiny in the command of Gen. Velarde arose from super- 
seding a captain. Twelve hundred of the troops remained 
faithful and retired with the General to ‘Tostosa. ‘The column 
of troops which mutinied has been reorganised, and is now 
commanded by General Cabrinety. 

There was a report that the Cure of Santa Cruz had aban- 


doned Don Carlos and proclaimed a Catholic republic, with 
Calvera as President. 


covered in the Inland Revenue Office, at the Post-office. ‘Ihe | . Senor Orense has resigned the Presidency of the Constituent 


fire was soon put out, and then the police went to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Carr, in whose department it broke out, to 
inguire 1f he could throw any light upon it. The police were 
unable to obtain admission to the house, and broke into the 
premises through a back window, forced open Mr. Carr's bed- 
room door, which was locked, and found Mr. Carr in bed and 
suffering from the effects of laudanum. He recovered, aud 
was charged before the mayistrates with attempting to comuit 
suicide, but was discharged, Au official inquiry was made mto 


| Cortes. 

President Figueras has been called on and failed to form a 
Miuistry. 

It was Lelieved that Senor Nicholas Salmeran would be called 
to form a Cabinet by the Spanish Cortes. 


The Cortes is opposed toa forced paper currency, rather 
favoring a voluntary national loan. 


The Spanish Cortes has agreed upon a new Ministry, with 











the cause of the fire, the result of which was that Mr. Carr 
was arrested on a charge of arson. ‘To suggest a motive for | 
the alleged crime, it was stated that Carr's accounts showed a 
deficiency of £1,600, and had the books been destroyed the | 
charge of misappropriating the money could not be proved. 


He was remanded. During the bearing of the case Mr. | 


Oding, collector of Inland Kevenue for the Derby district, was | 


taken ito custody on a Queen's warrant by a sheriff's officer, 
|for the payment of the sum of £5,000, being the amount of 


r his bond with Government as Carr's superior officer. 


The ** Tally Hot” a four-horsed coach, has commenced run- 
ning from Piccadilly to Aldershot. 


one quarter of a King’s share in the New River Company tor 
the sum of £12,240, the income for the last year having been | 


hes been very marked, In 1855 a share sold in the open 
market at the rate of £19,000. ‘Tweive yeurs after the 
auctioneers above-named sold a share in lots at £58,000, and 
the result of this last sale shows the price of a share to be now 
nearly £49,000. 





urfit for human consuraption a justice's order should be 
obtained for their condemmation, 
The handsome gift of £1,000 has been anonymously sent to 


the British Asylum for Deaf aud Dumb Females, Lower Clap- 
ton. 


A cab-driver of the fair sex, answering to the name of Lydia 
Murray, was charged lately, at Marylebone, with furious driv- 
ing. She was fined 20s. and costs, which she paid; and, on 
leaving the Court, she mounted the lofty perch of a hansom, 
inside which two persons were seated, and drove off, to the 
astonishment of Weymouth-street. 





on this quarter-sbare £445. ‘The rise in value in this property | 


Pi y Margall as President. ‘This result was reached while the 
irreconcilables and armed partisans of the majority of the 
Cortes were occupying strategic positions. 

A regiment of Spanish troops at Murviedro mutinied on 
Wednesday and murdered a lieutenant-colouel. 

A special dispatch to the Daily News of London from Rome 
says many of the monks belonging to the monasteries in the 
latter city, which are to be suppressed, will go to Bolivia and 


Chili, 
| 

The faneral of Signor Rattazzi took place on Monday, and 
| was attended by a great crowd of people. Many persons, to 
| show their respect for the deceased statesman, displayed black 


Messrs. Edwin Fox and Boustield sold in four lots recently, | flags from their residences. 


| ‘The Emperor of Russia has arrived at Stuttgart, from 
Vinnna. 
The cholera has disappeared from the country adj cent to 
the Danube. 
A battle between the Russian and Khivan forces at Chalaat 
resulted in the defeat of the latter. 
| The probabilities are that the provisions of the German 
| constitution will soon be extended to Alsace and Lorraine. 
| The Princess Augusta of Liegnitz, Countess von Hoben- 
| zollern, died at Hamburg, June 6. She was born in 1500, and 
was the daughter of Count von Harrach. Ov the 9th of 
November, 1824, she was married (Morganatically) to the late 
King Friedrich Wilhelm III. of Prussia, 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 





| 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 





VERMILYE & CO., 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 





MARX & CO.,, 
14 WALL ST. 





JAY COOKE & CO. 
20 Watt Street, & 41 Lompanrn Street, Lonpon. 


HENRY CLEWS & CoO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOHN BLOODGOOD «& COoO., 

22 WILLIAM STREET. 
WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 














DUNCAN, SITERMAN & CO.,, 
11 NASSAU STREET. 





__ CHICAGO BANKERS. — 
A. Cc. & O<©;. I. BADGER. 


CHARLESTON 











IARLESTON BANKERS. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 
WALL STREET, inate P. M., June 12, 1873. 


The reduction of the Bank of England rate 
to 6 per cent. has had a very perceptible tin- 
fluence on this market. In Loudon it was 
remarked that the whole object of the rise 
being to arrest the foreign drain, they can 
never be sure that this rise is enonga and has 
done its work until that drain has been stay- 
ed. While the disease still exists, the ade- 
quacy of the remedy ‘must be doubtful. 
The arguments to prove that the rise in tke 
rate to 6 per cent. will be enough, are by no 
means absolutely conclusive. ‘The general 
feeling of well-informed persons is. however, 
that money will not long be very dear, 
for good, long-dated bills are taken at 
4'¢ per cent. And very likely this feel 
ing is well based. But while an = un- 
usual amount of gold, though not very 
large, is going out, and no unusual compen- 
sating amount is coming in, any sanguine an- 
ticipation of the future must be uncertain 
But the rise to seven per cent having effected 
achanve, itis probable that a further redue- 
tion will soon take place. | Money continues 
easy here at 4and 5 per cent, and discounts 
are at 7 and 7!4 per cent. for best names. 
Gold is weak at 11637 and 117, with a sull 
declining tendency. Foreign 
quiet at 109!¢ for 60 days and 11044 for 
short sight bankers sterling. Governments 


are steady, and the stock market is strong 


under a speculative influence. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


June 5. June 12. 
American Gold........... 11774% — 2164%@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western... — @ — — @-— 
| EE 624 62% 6355 6355 
Erie preferred —- @ —- @-— 
Saha: atels caaccave. “Se _ @— 
Illinois Central.......... 3144 2TY@ BW 
Lake Shore........... 916@ 9134 1 @ NY 
Michigan Central........ — @-— -- @— 
N. Y. Central and H..... 1014%@ - 100741013; 
N.Y.C. & WH. Serip..... — @ - —- @- 
Northwestern.......... — @-— —- @— 
Northwestern pref ...... — @— — @G&— 
Ohio and Mississippi... 41 mH 40% 375,@ 374 
i * eee ee 403540 405, 405,@ 4045 
Pittsbure..... -.- —- G- — @- 
Rock Island ones 109510914 108}, M1084 
Reading. . . @ - — @- 
St. Paul DIY - 51°, 7% 


St. Paul preferred 

Union Pacific........... 
Wabash and W..... ; 
Western Union.......... 
Adains Express 


— @- 

275 27% 
Hg 654, 
823, 82%, 


- @o— 

284 @, Ww, 
HOA HY, 
MUG Ry 








’ BB ee eee eee —- @-- a — 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... — @ — @— 
J. $8. Express... ‘ @ - Ga —- 
WE, FOMB we sccce coos @—- @ — 


The volume of the home trade is mode- 
rate, though perhaps quite as large as usual 
at this period of the year, and the markets for 
leading commodities are quite steady, except 


in cases where stocks are clearly excessive | 


With extreme monctary ease and a decided 
falling off in the imports of foreign goods, 
however, there is manifestly a more confident 
feeling as to prices than at an earlier stage 
of the season, when the condition of mone- 
tary aflairs was such that it was practically 
impossible for the mercantile classes to obtain 
accommodation at any figures that legitimate 
business would warrant. As usual during the 
Summer months, there is a heavy and accu- 
mulating supply of loanable funds with the 
consequence of exceptionally low rates, but 
there is an evident feeling of distrust in 
regard to the Autumn Money market, and the 


_| place in the hands of the Secretary of State 


Exchange is 


pregnant question of how to circumvent the | 


machinations of the speculative cliques, and 
prevent the locking up of funds during the 
season of active trade, is being freely dis- 
cussed. On this point there appears to be a 
variety of opinions. Some say the object 
may be accomplished by increasing the num- 
ber of State and private banks. Others are 
of opinion that such an expedient would be 
| useless, inasmuch as State and private banks 
}could neither issue currency nor control it, 
under the existing Federal banking law, and 
| that nothing short of free banking will serve 
jto thwart the speculative cliques. Others 
| again are confident that free banking on any- 
| thing but a specie basis would be at best but 
| atemporary and ineftticient expedient. We 
/have no doubt that free banking would aflord 
| great relief to business interests, and it ought 
t» be sanctioned without unnecessary dejay. 
Meanwhile the business classes could measura- 
| bly emancipate themselves from the specula- 
| tive rings and their confederates, the bankers, 
| if only they would resolve among themselves 
\to withhold their patronage from all banks 
| that are known to co-operate with the stock 
) and gold gamblers. A few prominent banks 
wisely resolved, last Spring, to have no deal- 
ings with these gamblers, but to grant accom- 
modation to their legitimate patrons without 
distinction. This movement gave much satis- 
faction, and it is to be hoped the example 
will be emulated by ether banks. The ex- 
port trade in Grain is active, and it is a 
notable feature that a considerable portion of 
the shipments are for Continental account.— 
Shipping List, June i. 





There is information at Washington from 
London that the Government of Great Bri- 
tain have made arrangements through the 
Bank of England with certain bankers to 





}in Washington on or before the 13th of Sep- 
| tember fifteen and one half millions of dollars 
jin gold, the amount awarded by the Geneva 
tribunal. The money will probably be de- 
livered on the 10th of September, three days 
before the expiration of the time provided 


this peaceful and judicious course they leave 
the combination to bear the undivided weight 
of public opinion, and wholly escape the 
odium attaching to striking operations. Their 
fellow workmen in all other trades will be 
grateful to them for refusing to aid in the 
conspiracy to raise the price of a leading 
necessary of life; andit is more than probable 
that their refusal will break up the combina- 
tion. They will in that event avoid a rise in 
the cost of many things they have ‘to buy 
which follow an increase of rates for coal. 
If such a necessary article becomes more 
costly, those who use it in making other arti- 
cles must raise their prices too. The wise 
resolution of the miners shows that they are 
accon\plishing their long-needed emancipa- 
tion—not from employers, for these are in 
nearly every case their friends and helpers— 
but from the demagogues and tricksters who 
have long misled, cheated and sold them; 
anc it augurs a much happier future for the 
industrious and honest men of Pennsylvania 
than has heretofore seemed attainable. If 
now the coopers, carpenters and other me- 
chanics who are threatening or enacting 
strikes will but follow the good example of 
their mining brethern, shake off the dictation 
and misrule of false leacers, reciprocate the 
good turn the Pennsylvanians have done 
them, and abandon forever the suicidal policy 
of conspiracies against employers (known as 
“ strikes”), their prospects for the future will 
be far brighier than they now appear.—Mer- 
cantile Journal. 


During the past year the number of emi- 
grants landed on our shore was about 400,- 
000, of which three fourths came to this 
port. The average annual immigration 
from 1850 to 1860 was but a littl over 
150,000. From 1860 to 1870 the average 
was not 120,000, the falling off being caused 
by our civil war. Taking the average of 
the fifth decade as the basis, we find that 
it is doubled by the immigration of last 
year, and that the tide has again set in 
with accumulated force and is bearing to 








As soon 
| as the money is paid over, the Secretary will, 
}in pursuance of the act of Congress passed 
last session, invest the same in five per cent. 
| bonds, which will be held subject to further 
legislation.— Express, 


for in the Treaty of Washington. 


Treasury officials express the belief that the 
law authorising a new issue of currency will 
prove inoperative, inasmuch as it) provides 
no means whereby it can be executed, and 
that it will be repealed. 





|form and on such paper as the Secretary of 
|the Treasury may provide. That the new 
| notes are only to replace such notes as have 
| been successfully counterfe'ted, and the Na- 
tional banks shall reimburse the Treasury for 
the cost of the new notes. It has been dis- 
covered that the banks generally will refuse 
to reimburse the Treasury for the cost of the 
proposed new issue, and that no National 
bank owill admit that its notes are success- 
fully counterfeited. The burden of proving 
this is consequently upon the Treasury, which 
is impotent to compel banks to pay in the 
probable event of their refusal. 


In deciding one of the cotton eases this 
weck, the Court of Claims laid down the 
broad principle that no suits for the recoy- 
ery of the value of captured and abandoned 
cotton can be entertained unless they were 
commenced within two years from June, 
1865, which was the close of the war. An 
appeal was taken to the Supreme Court, and 
if the decision is there affirmed it will throw 
out of Court claimants who have suits to the 
amount of $15,000,000 against the Govern- 
ment. 


The spring of 1873, according to the Bul 
letin, will be remembered by the imperters 
of dry goods as one in which they did their 
business for very much less than nothing. 
Although the importations have been less 
than last year, yet, the editor tells us, a very 
large smount cf goods were carried over from 
| 1872, s0 that, on the whole, the stocks were 
jquite large; and, in the absence of any 
j healthy demand, the importers have had to 
jsell a large proportion of their goods at ru 
| inous losses, while the proportion on which 
they have made extra profits has been too 
small to constitute any oflset of importance. 
Take, for instance, the article of silks: The 
importations, for the first five months of the 
year, amounted to only $14,000,000 against | 
$18,400,000 for the same time of 1872; yet 80 | 
| depressed has the market been that it has 
| been found impossible to fully market this 
comparatively moderate importation, and 
now at the close of the season we find a large 
jobbing house buying out the stocks of im- 
porters and re-exporting them to Europe at a 
profit, The record of exports for the last 
| two weeks shows several large shipments of 
dry goods (exclusive of domestics) to England 
and the Continent of Europe, which have 
been mainly sent out in this way. ‘These are 
facts suggestive of prudent reflection to our 
Importers. 





The Pennsylvania miners have it seems at 
last detected the trick so often played on 
them by the coal companies ; and, as the lat- 
ter have combined to force up the price of 
fuel, the men have resolved not to furnish an 





jour shores a mighty host that is annually 
| gathering up new strength, With last year 
jas the basis, and with a continuance of 
| favorable conditions, the close of the seventh 
decade will see an addition of between 
4,000.000 and 5,000,000 to our foreign-vorn 
population. It has been estimated that the 
javeraze amount of actual money brought 
jto this country by each immigrant is one 
hundred dollars, which would make a total 
amount of $30,000,000 cash brought to the 


The law provides | United States by immigrants last year alene. 
that the new notes shall be made in such 


A reasonable estimate of the value of each 
immigrant as a laborer, an estimate con- 
curred in’ by all those who have given 
eareful attention to the subject, is one 
thousand dollars, This would make an in- 
crease of onr wealth, through the means of 
acquired labor, last year, amounting to 
$00,000,000 ; aggregating, in all, an increase 
of our actual wealth of $330,000,000 from 
the one source of immigration.—Shipping 
List. 


Statistics show that there is a scarcity of 
timber both in the United States and Canadas, 
In Michigan and Wisconsin there is, as was 
expected, a great falling off in the supply, 
while the stock in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania is unusually small. Canada will not 
have more than a fair stock, including old 
and new logs, and Maine is far behind its 
ordinary standard. It is generally expected 
by dealers that the prices of lumber will 
take a sudden jump, and remain at # high 
figure henceforth. The recent 1eport of the 
United States Burean upon this subject states 
that the consumption and waste of lumber 
during the past five years have been abnor- 
mally large, and that, as a consequence, the 
forests are becoming Ts depleted. The 
enormous tracts of timber land in Michigan 
and Northern Wisconsin have been run over 
with uasparing axes. The lumbermen have 
been working as though the supply were in- 
exhaustible, and the authorities Bat neg- 
lected to impose restrictions of any kind. 
The increase in the price of lumber during 
the past twenty years has been at the rate of 
28 per cent. per annum, 


The New England State Prisons are gen- 
erally self-supporting, and in the case of New 
Hampshire there is a surplus fund of twenty 
thousand dollars towards new structures, en- 
largements and repairs. The Pittsburg pri- 
son is said to be under a wise discipline, and 
yields a surplus annually over all expenses. 
Industry, well directed, is a great boon to 
prisoners. 


The subseription for the £7,500,000 new 
stock of the Grank Trunk Railway of Canada 
promises to be a great success. The share- 
holders, in addition to taking the allotments 
to which they are entitled in right of their 
present holdings, are, it is stated, sending in 
large additional applications on the special 
“excess forms” sent to them, whilst, as to the 
£2,000,000 reserved for bondholders and the 
public, there is every certainty that’ the 
amount of stock applied for will considerably 
exceed the amount to be allotted to them. 


A petition for the winding-up of the Malt- 
ing Company (Limited) was heard before the 
Master of the Rolls on the 7th of June. 





excuse for this advance by striking, though 
they deem certain new exactions by their | 
employers unfair. The wisdom of this action 
can scarcely be too highly commended. By} 


| tion give notice that their transfer books will 


The Royal Exchange Assurance Corpora- 


be shut from the 10th of June till the 1st of 
July, and that a general court will be held 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bond 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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STOCKS AND SECURITIES. | Bid. | Ask. 
| 
U.S, Obligations, | 
J. S. Se, °74 reg...... ome ial 
U.S. 5s, °74 coup... | . tn 
U. S. 68, "81 coup . {21% | 122 
reg .... 113% sees 
U. S. 68, 5-208, °62 coup. 115% aS 
1. S. 6s, 5-208, “4 coup. 6 aa: 
U.S. Gs, 5-298, °65 conp.. bere eiri 
U. 8. Ga, 5-300, 67 coup............0. 120% 21 
eS a eee T18% 118% 
J.B. Se, WOGR, CORD... os sesccceccce iy a 
State Bonds, 
New York Reg’d Bounty Loan... 104% | 105 
o coupon do pare 105%% > 
do _ 6s canal loan 1873 105 Mt 
Alabama 5s . 3 
do RR ee $3 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F. 8. Em.. wher 45 
California 7%, °77...........¢ é 108 1l2y 
Georgia 6s, °72 coupon. vase 80 
St . 8s an 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, *70. wee seen 
Louisiana 6s............. 52]... 
do new -+ eens 
Michigan 6s, | 9% i 
Miescurt €4, . 93 Bg 
do 6s, Rhea aural vee wy 92 
N Carolina tis old...................) 34 38 
do 6s new. ee a 3 
Ohio 68, "75........ . vee 
South Carolina 6s... 0.0.0... ...0 005 50 oT 
Tennessce 6s........ Soke re Wy WU% 
do eS ee TAG 14% 
WII a aos onde «00:3 dcvntncevees 45 sane 
do RS vee 
Raltlroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond....) 100 eoce 
Alt. & T. Haute Ist mortgage Ae i 
°o 2d mortgage pref... . 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 397% 40 
Buffalo, N. Y, & Erie ist mort....... VT 98 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... 100 100% 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, Ist morts..| 1084 | 115 
Chic, & Alton Sinking Fund........ 100 1X 
do ist mortgage. ... soe] cone 104 
do Os vier ccwise vas er nia 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....) 98 aa 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) .... Jueh 
do OS MRSTE,...w 00. owe 93% : 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... .... 102 102% 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...) 95 id 
do Sd mort....... ; ov 101 
Cley. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......) 1°3 *s © 
Col, Chic. & Ind, Central Ist mort...) 91 eee 
do 2d mort... q 3 
Del. Lack & West. Ist mort me 1004 
do 2d mort..... | 7 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.....| z ee 
Erie 1st mort. extend. ........ ..| 100 a 
do ist mort. end...... oe pet 190 
Galena & Chic. ext. ... Ie 1014 
do 2d mort... oaee we ae 
Great Western Ist mort., "88......... DY Bs | 
o mort., "93..........) 86 cose 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort, Land Gr..) 99 ence 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert......... it) 90 
Harlem Ist mort. 7]. ............. of GRE Tn ne 
do istmort.and Sinking Fund..| . .. eeee 
Tindson River 7% 2d mort, °85........ eeee 
Ilinois Central % °75..... . ........ see 
Lack. rr asa * wees 
Michigan Central 8s, 1882........ aie ence 
Mich. South, & N. I %s Sink Fur ioixg | 201 
do do 2d mort. 16) vT¢ 
Morris & Essex 1st mort... see 105 
oO a Wg eeve 
New Jersey Central 2d mort........ a . 
do ME ce nase cca enh 10334 
New York Central 68, °83............ | per 
do ERS ars 6 eae 
do  & APs -| 100 10t 
New York & New Haven 6s......... 9 100 
Ohio & Miss, Ist mort...............) 1% — 
do WI chp Gocanse cons 93 % 
(NE LES npn Ce eee Ante 146 
Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist mort......| avd esse 
do do $d mort... ... : 100 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar} 48 ) 
Pac. E, B, guar. by Missouri......... Barats ee 
qemey & Tol. Ist mort, "90.......... | Oo 
ERR Serer ir e200 
St. Louis & tron Mountain.......... | 98 
Toledo & Wab. cons, conv........... | 93% 93 
do tet mort. oxt............ 7 98 
Tol., Peor. & Wars, 1st mort, E. oe, 9% eos 
Union Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........) 89 b 
do Land Grants, 7%. ............. UW 11% 
do Income, 10s.............. .. ‘ ol Sl 
Alt. & Terre ante... 00.2... pm ena 20 
do preferred... oh Eee 47 
Boston, F~*ford & Erie. -, 7 1% 8 
Chicago & Al ae --| 112 112% 
do preferred. me 115 
Chicago & N. Western .. ... + 82y 83 
° preferred. pone 794 RA 
Chicago & Rock Island.............. 1103, | 1'0%% 
Chicayo, Burlington & aed Web aain 133 40 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin.. ... 40% Se 
Cleveland & Pittsburg......... .....| 89% 5 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central........ } 20% a5 
Del. Lack. & Western...............] 16% WO 
Dubuque & Sioux City......... a0] 98% a 
ee See xieweas Pisaenen< 6544 bid he 
do referred, ........ Saki wescek ae TBM 
Hannibal & St. —~ oe | 33% 34 
do preferred ...... | ae be 
ON res eee eee 121 ane 
ao preferred........ aan | eee se 
Jolict & Chicago. ..... a "3 % 
118 d<4e 
mr oexe 
Marietta & Cincin, Ist preferred... .. ee Ww 
do 2d preferred... .. aa see 
Michigan Central.................... 104 101}6 
Milwankee & St. Panl............... 56% fy 
do o_O ae 7% Wy 
Morris & Weork.....0.05 seers. wR - 
New Haven & Hartford. 141 143 
New dersey............... 124 125 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River,..... Wy ile 
do S rip Certificate...... . =e 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co....... ..... ‘ G3 by eee 
Cumberland Coal and tron Co.......) 2 wi 
Delaware & Hudson Cane!..........] 116 i 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. eam ae seas tase 
Spring Mountain Coat............ 60 65 
Miscellaneous, 
Adantic Mall......... ... cope ee 2h 
Boston Water Power ..... he 6 
eS Eee eer 196 Ae 
A-lams Expien®.......0.0..0 ws. 95 Shh 
Wells, Fargo Express... dT Ary 
American Ex:ves',,., ii 





on the 18th of June to consider of a dividend. 














ie 384 THE ALBION [June 14, 1873. 


| JAY COOKE & C0., The London Assurance Corporation {| — '2:000,000 Acres: 


| No. 20 Wall St., LONDON. CHEAP FARMS! 

















| New York. TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, FIRE ASSETS. GOLD The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 
: ? 

i; 

EXCHANCE ON $13,234,425. $5,064,000. UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 

LONDON, In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 
i ce Locat CommMITTeEE. GORDON NORRIE, 3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 
' Sa . Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards ¢ 
FRANKFORT, J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. HOWARD POTTER fv and ten eer credit at per cent: Rosvance 
—9 . r oop i interest re a. 
BR EM EN, Of Foster & Thomson. Of Brown Bros. & Co. Mild and beakthfel climate, fertile soil, an abund 
j VIENNA. CHARLES M. FRY. GOOLD il. REDMOND ance of good water. 


e " . - No. 89 Wall Street. THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
( ABLE 1 RANSFERS, 0. 89 Wall Street. great Mining regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 


i CIRCUL!R LETTERS, _one Bhd Nevada being applied Wy tie armers te 
4 COMMERCIAL CREDITS, FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 


| . ON 
! JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO, 


Of Dennistoun & Co. 


Soldiers entitled to a Homestead of 160 
No. 88 Watt Srreer & 202 Broapway, New York. Acres. 
















































































IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


ENGLISH SPECIALTIES, 


; TIE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
j 3 GUARDIAN | “ORTON, BLiss 4 co 
41 Lombard St., London. 7 ISSUE FREE HOMES FORALL! Millions of Acres of 
} Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct ASSURANCE C0 OF LONDON CIRCULAR NOTES, Sloupesteed Lave, near this Greet ativend’ with goo 
socenetcenineipalipibsbinesiietiotastorietiineinientacne-nsngeesantiiiataodi ” ’ (Issued and paid frce of Commission) markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
M conntry. 
\q a (Established 1821.) AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
OFFICE OF THE TRAVELLERS Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 
. Subscribed Capital $ 10 000 000 Ss “ mere «mphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
ALSO, verywhere. 
‘4 ’ ’ ’ ase Address, 
: ATLANTIC eo8.2. Commercial Credits, ©. F. DAVE. 
j . —_— er Available in all parts of the world on Lard Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS MORTON, ROSE & CO., Guba. ok, 
4 Over $14,000,000, Gold. LONDON. at 
FIRE ASSETS, The Wheat Field of America! 
ower w . . : 7 
__. NEW YPRK, Janvany 24, 1818, Over $6,000,000, Gold. — 
62 THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE) Issues Policies upon every description of a" * | HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
¥ FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates OF LONDON coop MARKETS. 
| THE JIST DECEMBER, 1872: — ” ; 
+) — — ine Riske J - 
5 Prat dan. 18te, to tet Dee 72... $5,918,019 95 BOARD OF TRUSTEES : TTD enorme «- een ROAD ON fries Lands im Cemeral 
*reminums on Policies not mark , 83 Ww. W. KIN, " Str and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
; ae anion atts 2,079,659 45 D. W. JAMES ot Phelan Dotiey Sco. 44 Pine Street, New York. | pes ot Wheat Land: 2. Excellent Timber for the 
: Total ene ee $7,968.679 4 J. A ROOSEVELT. of ars & Son. Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about : a, Xb Aa . ants er ae 
otal a i re 988,6 . ND ta ( . i Mes r. wate y clear es 
mount of Marine Premiums $7,960,679 40 JAMES M. CONSTABLE. of AreOul Coane $600,000, Capital of the Company, and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
: No Policies have heen issued upon Life & Co. Eight Million Dollars in Gold, fever and ague is unknown. 
j Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- an L 12 . * rein can he crepes ee by . = to —~ ge 
ted with Marine Risks. osses paid as soon as adjusted. cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Centra inois. 
| Preminme marked off from tet Jan- Office, No. 60 Wall Street. —“~ prelioo 7 Cars now run throegh these Lands from Lake Superior 
ry, 1872, to 3ist December, 1872...... 5, 776,5 Wwf y , RESIDENT MANAGER. to Daketa. rice of land close to track to per 
if —- 4. Ro — Fe es xy 76,518 70| FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. = ae = So. $4. Seven Jom 
§ same period............. 389, 2 , ce Deeds, Northern Facilic ge 
pa aS 1 Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
eturns of Premiums LOCAL DIRECTORS. $1.10. No other eneccapled Lands present such 
B TE e ¥ 1.055.707 63 E. M. ArcniBacp, H.B.M. Consut, Chai advantages to settler . 
Le ,055, F . M. , H.B.M. Consut, rman. e ettlers. 
og —_— $ A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : me. ©. JAPFRAY, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
United States and State of New York Ricuakp Levin, of Richard Irvin & Co. years’.residence. 
; Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.... .$3,443,730 00 Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
! Loans secured by Stcks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & | RA'TES furnished from all principal points East to 
} Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 _— a Co. purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
ui Interest, and sundry notes and claims due The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of | Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
t — Com pany, pow omy baneaggaeoeas —— s s P c caiiiren carried ee, over - a Pacific 
| ramium Notes and s Receivable, ... 2,755,371 '4)the Seven Pe ent. , Road, Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
] Cash in Bank. ........6cceceeeee eee vee 265,098 81 r Cent. Gold Bonds of the A Charming New Story - —— — and Government Homesteads 
ih = " ‘ ° Py close to the track. 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly adil poe for Pamphict containing full information, 
Seo rsteser = ai ; N este eS 
SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- | closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we Mrs. Annie Edwards ae aa DEP ASM? NO oo 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or JUS of “3 LA iD 2 MEN’ J RTH ERN 
their le al representatives, on and after Tuesday, the | offer at 90 ond accrued interest in Currency ST READY. PACIFIC RAILROAD, 8T. PAUL, MINN., 
4th of February next. ‘ ‘ or £3 FIFTR AVENUE, cor. NINTH ST 
The outstar ding certificates of the iesue of 1859 will |... co Gad oe ~ > ’ “ —s 
/ be redeemed and paid to Go ene, ri yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- A V A G A B 0 N D H E R 0 | N E. New York.! 
; legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4t s Mi 9 <esneaiseipibeieneingensieamigiaciaetsindinayiiieaaamin 
of February next. from which date all interest thereon ment. The Road is now completed, and F Cloth One Vol., 12mo., 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time RII tna tensed ouddav-cea aune an 125 
OO aeee ane SIPTY. PER CENT. ie declared on |e Bet earniags more than three times the Paper ‘ = A. CG. KAUPEMAR, 
y, vidend o C NT. 2 Peeeb {or eRPORhedheeks mee eredemes 
the net earned premiums of the Company for the year | ; , . ——s — 
the net fi eceater isi for which ceruiticaten will interest on these Bonds. We confidently iia dies Silane ‘ari. dieing idtae ai BANKER 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the rst of Apr - 4 o AYS s J 
next. j recommend them to investors. NOVELIST. and Dealer in Southern Securities 
! By Order of the Board, ’ Mrs. Edwards has no superior amon i 
4 Mrs. 8 the living fe- y . ‘an 
¥ J. H. CHAPMAN Seeretary. JOHN J. CISCO KX SON, | aie iovelists of England. —[Press, Philadelphia Charleston, S. C. 
t 5 Mrs. Annie Edwards has many admirers, and ranks 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. among novelists with Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
— __ sf and George Eliot.—[Times, St. Louis. - Ge” Unevenans —_~ NoTEs, | ay p—~ 
' She never fails to interest the readers of her sto- | COIN; LAND WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c.- &c., Bougat 
"DITC a “ d Sold. 
! TRUSTEES. JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, tg te rap ren “me . ; . "Gelene for Investment Securities Ci refully Exe 
Mrs. wards 18 one of our best nove ists, and she 
J.D. Jonxs, Josepu Garuianp. JR., 8 Wart Street, New York, has few equals of either sex.—[(Journal, Chicago. CaF Collections of DIVIDENDS, \‘OUPONS, 
Cuanves Dennis, Cc, A. Hann, and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, N fp BEsyTs. ac. &c., mad: upy all points 
? 7 . > » “ itt mptly. 
—— a : eae Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the Mrs. Annie Edwards’s “Gb” Canmmevenaanee’ of this honee, may rely 
a ’ -d. . “a a hat ob ta 7 I< apon having their Duricess attended to with didelit 
Joausz 0. Low Bens. Bascocr, CONSOLIDATED Bank, Loxpos, and on RECENT NOVELS. yea despatch. i page see 
/ Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mytvrn, MONROE & CO., Paris. Ought We to Visit Her?.............. $1.00 New Foun Commerc upaxre: HENRY CLEWS 
—- lussELL, —— ee Exchange on London and Paris. | Tye Ordeal of Wives, 12 . d 
OWELL HOLBROOK, REDERICK CHAUNCY, a —— E ee oe ee eee - 
ht. Warren WEsTON, Geo. 8. STEPHENSON, Archie Lovell, TT TT eT TC Te 1.00 
i} Roya Puetrs, Wiu1aM H. Wess, CIRCULAR NOTES Steven Lawrence, Yeoman............ 1.00 PARIS MILLINERY. 
' CaLes Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, And Letters of Credit ER ee a nn 1.00 
A. P. Prixo0t, Francis Skippy, Ante Philip Earnsclitte ain 
WituuM E. Dover, CuHaries P. Burpert, MUP TAAPMSCHe, 6. oe ee ce ee eee ee 1,00 
Davin Layer, Cuas. H. Marsmany, TRAVELLERS, MME. FERRERO, 
James Bryce, Wirzsae EB. Bowxen, | svanasce wi ats Fakes OF ENB WORLD WOUED BY RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Danie 8S. Minter, = Samven L. Mrrcnrt, treats 2 : il Sia 4 , a“ NO, 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Was. Sevanes, Jauzs G. DeFonzsr, bu NCAN, SHERMAN & CO. ; -~ vale Saxon. a Justin — arthy.. $1.00 
be Henny K. Boorrt, Rosexrt L. Stewart, ais Modern Leaders. By Justin McCarthy... 1.75 Tas now an elegant assortment of 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER V. BuakE, . . Paradise in the Pacific. By Wm. R. 
’ Cuanes D. Levexicu. BANKERS’ AND BROKERS BR heeded evista ntaiancintweevion 125/The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
J.D JONES, President. Saratoga in 1901. By Eli Perkins...... 2.00 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. Advertising Association, Life and Times of Maj.-General Philip AND 
r > 9 Bias? Schuyler. 2 vols. By B. J. Lossing.. 5.00 
W. H. MOORE, 2d Vece-Pres' t. 62 BROADWAY, — "" ao g ROUND HATS, 
J. D. HEWLEDT, 3d Yice-Pres’t Overland. By J. W. DeForest........ 1.00 
New York. | Lady Judith. By Justin MeCarthy.... 1.25 | Suitable for the season. 
ee ere. = = = e ~ * 
AGENCY OF THE Advertisers having business in our line, would con | Either of the above sent hy mail, post-paid, on re- Chetce Flewors, Feathers, Veils, &. 
vr ‘4 Py si bP, Ww “ s . 
aa ‘a oe Ryd juterest to get from = pate before | ceipt of the price. Particular attention paid to orders. 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities ae ok ee ee ee 
Bank of British North America, for inserting advertisements throughout the United | SHELDON & COMPANY, 
States and Canadas. H B JA Cc KS ON 
. P 677 Broadway, N. & HUC ° ’ 
No. 52 Wall St. ALEX. ROR'T CHISOLM, Pres't — © 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


ioe . 7s AMERICAN BIBLLOPOLIST: a Monthly 
| ‘pe . 
Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East | i 1 ancis & out r el, 


Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and 





rie “ The — —_ iti Viz. : Pickles, Sauces, Biscuits, Etc 

and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular | NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, Queries.—" The American Buptiorottst, in addition FRENCH WINES 

rs of C wT ‘Hers available t all parts of | & . to a great variety of interesting literary announce- ‘a AES, 
Letters of Credit for Travellers avai y Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of | : eee ; : 5 
Re wees 17 B f h yable ir : Patent Spring Back Account Books. | ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian From medium to higher grade, viz. : 

cnand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Fg 2 OOKS. | Shetiggat= te < : tia s ARETS, BU 'N S, : 
P a “4 and elsewhere, bought and sold current| All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers | details; whic h cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of ee ee CLARET — geen - 8 
ates: also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot | Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books. ‘Expense Books, | the patient book-worm.""—. ¥. Tribune. ate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly » 


and and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia | Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chesswen, Wallet, | Subscription, $1 ps. year. Send stamp for speci- | on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 
uz sent rancisco. Bills collected, and other Banking y * neal u Pr nan | meh wumaber HAVANA CIGARS. 
ste erytt at lowe - ~ e 
— JOHN PATON, Agent. | pric, heniiacreaenias J. BABIN & SONS, 84 Naseau Street. N.Y. | 182 FIFTH AVENUE. 








